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' Preface 

The papers presented here are ones resulting from a Doctoral 
Seminar in the Departaent of Educational Psychology, JJeesuremeat 
and Research designed to have as it§, main focus professionaliza- 
tion of doctoral candidates. As the director of the seiuinar for 
the Fall Quarter, 1971, I invested much time in consultation vith 
colleagues and students about alternatives for the seminar • The 
issues presented in these papers are a part o^^the total choices 
offered or agreed tzpon by professors and students. 

The papers as writt^en represent the stage of deyeloptcent of 
various students at that time. A rewriting at a later time will 
probably reflect differences in content, context, and other im- 
portant elements for certain of the authors. 

It seems that the adequate dissemination of certain doctoral 
seminar reports could be of substantial assistance to students 
and 'tttbf esse rs in planning for future seminars in many institu- 
tions. 

The general areas treated in these papers are: 
1) Integration-Desegregation 

5 

fnics 

3)^Behavior hodification 
• 4) Accountability 

Following each paper is a very limited number of selected references. 
The limit on the number of references was lintentionul so that one is 
non inundated with source material. Some n^^jy view this as a limlta- 



tloa, but it is viewed as an asset for the "unseasoned/' the experi- 
enced and ©eaibers o£ other disciplines desiring to use these papers 
or becoae initially acquainted vith the topics treated. 



Thoinas Godlsby, Jr, 
Athens, Geor^a, 1972 
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^^TROD^CTION 

Frederick E. Woodall 

Caiverslcy of Georgia 
The papers presented here are in five sections with the intent to 
reviev sc^ current topics in educational psychology and raise questions 
concerning the investigation and in^lementation of the findings. The 
main concern of each writer seeias to have been to enhance the educational 
environiaen ts In public education towards more effective and efficient 
learning. ^ 

^ One nation-^ide focus in education at this time is the total inte- 
gration of the public schools. What is happening in some schools concern- 
ing integration is directly treated in an article entitled "Segregation— 
Alias Special Education." Are the students in Special Education classes 
getting what they need? Are thei students in Special Education there be- 
cause of a need oj^^ainT they there for expediency? Do the schdols utilize 
the Specidl Education programs effectively? These are a few of the ques- 
tions Weshner asks in her review of this very vital public school program. 

After reading Weshner's paper, the reader may well ask about the ethi- 
cal standards in public education. Following the W^ner paper, the first 
of two articles^ Is a review of the recent publication of etTiical standards 
by the American Psychological Associatiodll^ Two basic questions are raised 
by Gram concerning this professional statement of ethics 1) are jthey justi- 
>fiab;le and 2) will they help or hinder? While Gram is more concerned with 
research and therapeutic ethics, the second article by Nunnelly br|/gs the 
ethical question^to ,the public schools. Nunnelly questions the ethics of 
ttie cummulative records kept by all public schools. It is Nunnelly*s con- 
tention that such. private inroads into an individual's life should not^ 



be open so readil^r co^persons other than those fev professionals vbo 
would be working confidentially with the student. Further exaioinatlon 
yielding standards of reporting the confidentiality are needed as veil 
as a concise stateisent concerning the availability of such records* 

The next ^oup of papers ^Includes articles on classroom techniques 

/ 

and teacher zbotivation that roay prove to be the best facilitators of 
learning. The first paper by Carter explains that the teacher is ulti- 
foately responsible for the behavior in the classroom. When the teacher 
assumes this responsibility there should be a good taodel of instructions 
to fo^Llow that would predict satisfactory outcome. Carter opens the 
section of behavior loodification indicating that direct implementation 
of behavior techniques in shaping behavior are badly needed, i.e., eli- 
minating inappropriate behavior with reinforcement of "good" behavior 
and thereby changing the amount of learning by active participation by 
the stiidents. ^ 

Going a step further into behavior modification Garland presents 
the second article as an overview of the direct method of shaping. This 
\^^^per iQOves more into the area of direct manipulation of the classroom 
environment in order to make the educative process "more realistic, iden^ 
tifiable, measurable, and predictable." 

The next two papers present some explanations of behavior modifica- 
tion theory. The first paper by Shigley Is an update of "Skinnerian ^ 
Theory" with some discussion of Beyond Freedom and Dignity by B.F. Skin- 
*ner. In the second paper, Rogers reviews Beyond Freedom and Dignity with 
some individual Interpretatrions of the material* This paper brings the 
reader a theoretical orientation and asks the question of "Vhy" the edu- 
cational process will not or cannot implement such system. 



The last series of art^ides is coQcenxed basically with the ac-- 
countability of education. One of the writers asks who is accountable, 
for what, and to vhs^« 

Each paper in this section is an indictment of the educational 
system as a whole and the professional educator as an individualT\- 

In the^^ljrst paper Ketz proposes that the main problem in determin- 
ing the [accountability in education lies in the ineffective institutional 
designt the adsdnistrators of education. Far too iouch energy of i^ers^on-- 
nel is wasted because the school administration has not seen fi;C't^?deal 
directly with the*. problems of effecciye education. As Katz so effect- 
ively points out, teachers are what the administration malces them and 
students suffer and gain accordingly. 

Teacher effectiveness may well deper^ on the results obtained 
through resea«.cn In Educational Psychology according to Ellett*s paper* 
The educative process needs more efficient research in learning and 
teaching to benefit the teacher and the student. To put it bluntly, 
educational research is failing to obtain the basic answers to what 
is effective educational procedure and how to measure teacher compe- 
tency. 

Vance realiatically discusses the expectations and job performance 

* 

exemplified in the role of school psychologist. According to Vance the' 
schools expect the school psychologist to be expert in about eleven 
areas while he is expected to perform on a subservient level of adminis- 
tration which then disregards his preparation. Vance concludes that the 
first problem educators must face is role definition and job description 
matching competency expectations^ith level of task and subsequent res- 
pect. V 



A lo^cal stcp'^roa Vatxce's paper woixld be the area of bov peo- 
ple respect the "professional educator the final article pre-- 
seated^ Daltoo strikes out at tl^e pii:)lic for de a aadl n g su^ high 
standards of excellence and paying such little respect for this 
great coiapetency in such a difficult* field. 

While the vfag^e field of education miist be held accountable 
for the success of each individual student, the public mist be held 
accountable for the success of the field of education* As Salton 
ejqpresses it, accountability will professionalize education but who 
is accountable for the support of the- professional educator* Educa- 
tion will move ahead in the desire to become laore and 210 re coopejent 
as professionals but someone , sot&eday is going to have to pay the 
piper. 
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Segregation ~ Alies: 'Special Education** 
Hargaret W^hner 
University of Georgia 
Oo tey 17j,_ 1954,' in hauding dotm a decision in Brovn v. Board 
of Education of Topeka y the Suptecse Cour^ in the United States im- 
aniiaously concluded that "in th^ field of public education the doc- 
trine of 'separate but equal' has no place.** In the aiddle of the 
twentieth century, aloQst twenty years ago, the Court concluded that 
•^separate education facilities are inherently unequal." 

AltlK>ugh for over a decade the Siq?rc3Be Court had been invalidat- 
ing state laws which vere racially discritainatory, the school decision 

C 

Vs^shocked the South. By the middle of 1956 only some 350 school districts 
<;^ut of 6300 in the South vere desegregated. The years that followed 
brought riots, sit-ins, school closings and token integration through- 
out the South. 

Simultaneously with the' anttsegregation movement in Ae South, 
Northern Blacks campaigned against segregated public schools in cities 
; like New York and Chicago. Although unrepognized in law, school segre- 
gation in the Iforth often existed in fact because of residential pat- 
terns. Blacks demanded, and with some success, that their children be 
accepted in white schools outside their local districts, where schools 
were oft^n crowded and run-down% 

For the fast JEaw -years, particularly 1970 and 1971, school offi- 
cials have found themsfilves faced with the problem of accomplishing 
total integration on a percentage basis of all public schools. Because 
of an adrknistrative failure to make or^^Jement any long-ranjge plans, 



tmsatisfactoxy soiucloas such as busing of students to schools far 
away fron their hocies and assigning teachers to distant s-:hools to 
achieve racial balance have served to arot^se ili-vill an^i solved 
nothing. 

In coiapliance with the law, and under threat of a vithdraval of 
federal funis, cost school districts in the country have accomplished 
^ ^ ^^acto segregation isader the guise of integration. Not only do 
students (laainly those in the upj^er grades) choose to segregate them- 
selves in the iuttchrooc, on the playgrousid, in the halls and at school- 
related functions, but school personnel have xsanaged to create a much 
subtler and far more daaaging type of segregation vithin the education-- 
el institutions. We have renamed the old 'separate but equal' doctrinfe 
we ROW call it 'equal but special* and using the almighty I.Q. as pur 
weapon, we herd thousands upon thousands of children into classes for/ 
the "retarded" or the "emotionally disturbed," And this type of segre-- 
gstion is not limited to Blacks. Any child from a lov status background 
^is eligible - all we need is a psychological evaluation, and these child- 
ren can be labeled, pldgeonholed and forgotten as educators and legisla- 
tors pat themselves on the back for the fine educational services we 
are providing for our nation-'d school children. 

Let us look at a few examples. California is heralded throughout 
the nation as a leader in education, yet the first racial analysis of 
California's 65,000 "mentally retarded" school children disclosed in 

January, -970, that 2.14 per cent of all the Spanish sumamed children, 

\ 

and 3.26 o£^alJ the Black children have been placed into classes for 
the educabl^ mentally retarded, while only .71 per cent of all white 
children are^.so classified • Pupils with Spanish surnames make up 15,22 




of the enrollsjent In classes for the retarded. Black children consti- 
tute 8.85 per. cent of tte total public school enrollsseat in California* 
but ciake up 25 ♦ 5 per cenf of the enroiic^t in £MR -classes • 

Angry Chicano parents finally brol^t a lav suit against the Call- 
fomia school systems, charging that stuafents vera trapped in classes 
for the retarded because they vere given cultui;ally ui:fair intelligence 
tests in English/instead of Spanish. Vhen the children were retested in 
their 0^ lang<iage, Esore than half were found to have been cisp^ced. 
A resultant/judicial d*»xree t^andaces that a stT^y of hoc^ environsent, 
confercnj2^€s vith parents, use of nouverb-^1 as veil as verbal tests, «nd 
placement decision by a broad school coi^nittee be included in future de- 
cisions about special class placexsent. 

A sitxilar suit was filed against the Boston school system charging 

. * * * 

that through a faulty method of testing and classification, large nuzsbers 
of poor but normallly intelligent cbildrra have been placed in classes for 
the mentally retarded. 

Shocking disproportiona of Spanish children have also been reported 
in schools in Texas, Q>lorado, and Nev York. In fact, as of 1968, ap- 
^ proximately 8Q per cent of the children who were in classes for the men- 

/ tally retarded throughout the country were from nonmiddle class environ- 

^ ' \, ^ 

ments, including Blacks, American Indians, Mexicans, Puerto Rican Amerl- 

cans and others frd^ low status backgrounds. 

This exclusion of minority children has served two purposes. Dis- 
turbing children can be removed from the regular classroom, thus fadli- 
tating the task of the classroom teacher, and federal and st^ monie^s 
CAti be obtained for the school system, usually on the basis of amount/ 
child. Thus the children must suffer irreparable damage for Che con** 
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venience ot rbe instituitons that purport to help thfca* 

The cat ire iproM^^ of labeling and pigeonhqij Tig children wo i^d 
bis bad enough if it w^re limltf»d to the 2 per cenij; of any given ^eg- 
©ent of the populaticit that are supposedly mental!,/ retarded. But to 

■ ■ "■ '- ■■ ' ■ ■ ^ ' " ,, ■ * 

» "special educatJoft'Vas a cover for segregation creates an intoJ.er- 



I situation. 

" The author of this paper ^idvocates alleviation of this problem by 
adopting a threefold program: 

X) Abolishtnent of the tise of all current measures of psychological 
functioning ^ 

2) Abolishment of all forms o^f ability grouping in the public schools 

3) Assessihenc throu^ observation of children in the natural environ- 
taent (the classroom) and Restructuring of that environment to bring 

T^aJout deslted behavioral j\ ' 

Abolishmen t of othe U^e o f | All Current Measures of 

C gaycholoRical{ ! Functioning ^ 

The author contends thatlthesefmeasures shotild no longer be used 

in edtkatio^l lnstltucions foy the following ^^r^^ 

' !• "Standardized" tests aW not standardized. A tester is trained 
to go^ beyond fthe data 
; ; How ca^a we say that thM are accur- 

V V ate? 'Xlbe tpsts were^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ on middle. 

/ class subjects; therefoire cultural biases play a ttanendous role 

in test putcomes. Such factors, as administrator bias and an ar — 
ray of external variables also make it in^possiW:^^^ testing 
situation' to be idtentieal for all persons at all times/ 

% Psychological meas\ires,^ p^ tests of person- 

^ . ality, are neither valid nor reliable. , Does a child really dtaw 
J0|r, ellmina^te. a/ body part because |^e Is fixated? Is the failure 
' tpN:^rectiy reproduce a geometric of 
braln-"dama"ge? * 



3. 



A quick perusal,of the WISC or th^ Binet will clearly Indi- 
cate that they are outdated. 



Psychological evaluations are administered under optimal 
conditions, thus do*not yield a true picture of "current 
/ functioning." (See Bersoff, 1971). | ' 

5. The child is an involuntary participant /in the testing 
Situation. He has no choice in the mattffirr^y^t "decisions 
are made about him on t1ie basis of his responses.- 



,6.. Labeling which is damagir^? to the child' frequently results 
from psychological evaluation. I 

y 7. Intelligence is not measurable at 'a point . ^score can 

fluctxiatie as much as ten points in either direction. How 
\ then, can we sayj that a child with an JE.Q. /core of -69 is 
' "retarded" and a child, with a score ofl 71 is not? ^ 

^ Abolishment of All gortas of Ability Grouping In the Schools 

The author agrees with Glasser (1969) that all children benefit 
when they ''^re in heterogeneous classrooms. Of course, this means that . 
the classroom teacher will trxily havfe to iridividualize instructiori, but 
are not all children iridividualsl ^ teachers who have been u^'ng the 
same lesson plans for th6. past twenty year| will be reluctant to spend 
the. time and effort to use"^inhovative methods in their teaching^ but 
perhaps those who are unwilling to- expend the energy Would be better 
suited for another type of work*. Fortunately,, there is no teacher;^ 
shortage in tills, country . * 

: • , ■ , : .■ ■ . ■ -t . ' : / 

, Furthermor^-^ehe author conT:^ds--that._t^.e_nptji:pn that, slower / ^ 
children are ^'-^tter off ■ in special classes is a myth. The efficacy 
of programs for' the mentally^ retarded is questionable at .best. In . : 
fact,- the literatdre is full of studies^ that: indicate :that children'in 
special classes actually demonstrate less academic achievement and poorer 
self--,cpncept than kltailar children who remain in regular classrooms ^ 
(Sparks and Blackman, 1965; Bennett, 1963;- Cassidy and Stanton, 1959; 
Thurstbne, 1960; Johnson, 1962 ; Carroll, 1967; Itkin, 1967; and Meyro^ 
witz, 19*62) . 

. Assessment Through Observation of Children the Natnral 



Environment (the Classroom) and Rest ructurin g of That 
vlroninent to. Brin g About Desired Behavioral Clianges 



En- 



„ In oAr society, we believe in autonomous man (Skinner, 1971) , that 
there is/af^pefsonality struggle within us of a psychodynamic nature,: and 
' that behfeivior is superficial. Consider, for a moment, Skitmer's position 
that; we /should be concerned with behavior and not homunculi. If we eli-^ 
minate^ the idea that the child* has internal controls , then we can no 
longer blame the child and exonerate ourselves if the child falls. That 
is not a very comfortable position, admittedly, b-ut the fact is that WE 
are^the ones^ doing the teaching; therefore are the ones- applying the 
contingencies. It would be helpful to'^'take.a look at our educational 
institutions and the contingencies set upjjy those institutions.^ 



If any type of assessment is to be iaseful, it would appropriate 
that the information gleaned from that assessment lead. to 'some change 
in behavior (Peterson, 1968), As suggested earlier, current measures of 
intellectual functioning provide information' about behavior eWfted uni- 
fier optimal conditions rather than in the natural environment. We 
therefore make unwarranted afesumptions about how the child 'shoild* per- 
form in the 'classroom on theJ basis of how he performs in an unnatural ^ 
situa;tion. 

It would be more , useful to observe behavior as the child actually 
performs in the classroom. /We could then restructure the environment 
^Accordingly and gain altfiosti immediate fe^^dback as to the efficacy of . 
the 'fi.pplied. contingencies. / Using this techniq^ue, we wojild truly be 
able to obtain information/about "current functioning*' and eliminate 
invidious comparisons which ond^^^^^ve to provide us with labels. 



The author is aware tihat these changes may seem radical to some, 



r4.diculous to others. But the fact remains that the system we now 
have is not working. Thip is ah age of revolutioii7~and that revolution 
is not limited to the streets of our country's larger cities. It is 

the public schools anjl^in £he universities, 
-insights, hew teaching methods, and new cur- 
ither your forces of reason and join tlie' rev- ; 



being fought quietly, in 
usirig the weapons of nex7 
-r-ieula^" urge you to ga 



olution, while it. can still be fought calmly, while it can still t>e 
won for the bette^rcjient of 



all^ concerned. 
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APA Ethics, A Help or Hinderance 
Peter C. Gram o 
Uniyersity^f Georgia 

The American Psychological Association (APA) was founded in lfl92, 

and has grown to a total membership of more than 30,000 p^^pbs asso- 

ciated with its 27 division^. It has two primary functions, the first 

of which is to stimulate communica^on among its qiembership, through 

the publication of journals and the provision of a forum for<i discus- 

s ion In the form of anaual conventions; Tlie second purpose, though 

somewhat less known'i^^ls .jiist as important. The APA provides for & 

self-conscious and periodic examination of its memb'erls^ Associated 

' ' . ■ ■ ■ 

with this encl is the approval of training programs by the APA in order 

to guarantee certain standards of education for aspiring psychologists. 

Even more directly, the |APA has established Its own ^gj^ij/hiing body to 

mediate in ethical problems concerning. its membership. This discussion 

■r- * . . 

. ' . ■ ■ '* ..... - ■ • . . ■ 

will concentrate on^this last aspect of tlfe APA. 

' The Committee on Scientific and Professiorial Ethics and Conduct 

(CSPEG) is the body empowered to deal with ethical matters within the 

1 - • - 
APAv The responsibility and functions of 'the Committee are to "re~ 

ceive and investigate cojDplairits of unethical conduct of fellows, mem- 
bers, associates and affiliates. . • settle accounts privately. . . 
report on the, types of 'cases inves^tigated. . . recommend action on 
ethical cases investigated* formulajte rules or principles 

of ethics for adoption by the Association." The power of the Committee 
^includes jurisdiction over APA meihbers, and as such decides on mem- 
bership^. Its'^'dlsciplinary actions include disbarment from APA member- 



9 




ship ot a reprimand and or 9 probationary period.' It loay only rec^mr 
mend a course of action, v(jhough the final decision tbe Boatd of * ^ 
Directdr^is strongly influenced by their recommendations. 

One of the more^common cases which has appeared before the ^oard 1 

' ' / 1 ' ^ 

is the case of Dr. Joyce Brothers, who •was disbarred frcta the APA for 
unethical pVa.ctices, specifically conducting therapy by means of cor- 
respondence. \ Prom this example it can seen that the APA.dSes not : 
have the complete ^ '^^ iu^ c^^r the profession as doei^ the Amerlcasn 
Medical Association, or the American Bar Association, organizations 
which provided the pattern for the APA. 

In accordance with its fuaqitions the^APA has adopts a code of 



ethics which is intende.d. to govern* the beli^ior of its members. The' 



\ 
\ 

^irst code was adopted dn ^eptembei: 4^ 1952, and there b^e been minor 
revisions in 1958 and 1963.^' It dealt generally with ttfr^eytoain con- - 
c^rns: the psychologist himself, the psychologist. aad Ms^ relationship \ 
to Others, -and the psychologist and his instruments. The areas finally \ 
covered included: public responsibility, dlient relationships, teaching,. 
re^eaTch, writing and publication, and professional relationships . 

A digression is in ordfer to describe an important influence on the 
development of the APA ethical code. In 1965 two cqngressional sub- 
committees held hearings on matters associa:t(Bd with/ the practice of 



psychology. The first was the- Senate^ Subcommittee* on Constitutional 



Rights of the Codraiittee on the Judiciary which investigated the gov- 



ernment's uste of psychological testing as a prerequisite ®f employment. 
It is this Winter's opinion that the j hearings, and the restriction 
they placed oil the use of psychological testing as a means tor aidiBg 
selection^ could have' been\ avoided if testing had not be^n abused in 

the HjJst place; 

. . \ . 10 ' : ' 



Even more ominou^, the House Special Subcommittee on Invasion of 
Privacy of the Oommittee on Government Operations questioned the use 
of questions about sex life, family situations, religion, personal 
habits, childhood and other similar matters in personality testing 
Governmernt employees. It is more omlnou*? ber ^use t3he recommenda- 
^^^ions nf rb ^ >mittee^ leSkrictlt\g Che methods and questionnaires 
psychologists aould use in research and even sugg^stiaag Kaderal in- 
tervention In some cases. Indicated that the AP/Tha^^awRm lax in 
maintaining itsi ethical standards in a manner congruttSBfc ^^th ithe 
public Zeitgeist.^ If the APA was not go lag to lead «ay for its 
membership, then that leadership was left in tiie hands: of others, 
who might not be' as sympathetic with tbe inadequacies o£ psychologl- 
cal testing at|d research. 

Contiguous with these devclopmeats, a suggestion ^camft f roo znesw- 
her& of the law profession concerning parivacy and behas*oral research.^ 
Succinctly, the article stated that the privacy of bi^eff or opinion 
Is a concept which is relatively young „ beginning onfer a few liimdred 
years ago. The arg<iments of Huebhac^ei^ and Brim are foUo»s: 

1. Individuals „have the right to be left slon^. 

2. Individuals have the right to share and- commoaimicate, 
f process necessary for the growth and develc^pnent 

j of all individuals. ^ V^'^^^ 

3. / There may be asocial consensus of wha^Nrs prr^ate, 

but this may be^ transient. ^ 

4. ' Privacy is invaded by: 

a. seif-'descrlptions in interviews, qiieistionaiid.res 
and personality tests' 

b. direct observations ^f individual behavi(^ 

c. use of secondary da^a (mother persons as ii^iarnmnts) . 

11 \. 
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5. The concept of individual consent to a possible 
invasion of privacy is complex. 

a. voluntary oonsent is abolsutely necessary (as es- 
tablished by the Nuremberg trials) 

b. research may be destroyed in some cases if complete 
consent is obtained ^ 

c. it is often questionable whether consent is voliititary 
or coerced. 

6. All research data must be maintained in conJCidentiality 

a, this implies the integrity of the research must be 
included in any ethics statement 

b. to date only 18 States (including Georgia) have 
statutes according research data privileged status • 

Their recommendations for an ethical code are governed by the follow 

ing seven principles: 

, 1, There should be >a recognition, and an affirmation, of 
the claim to pirivate personality. 

2. There should be a positive commitment to respect private^ 

. personality in the conduct of rese^ch. - ' 

3. To the fullest extent possible, without prejudicing the 
. validity of the research, the informed, and voluntary, 

consent of the respondents should be obtained* 

• / . ■ ■ . ; ■ ' : ,V . ■ . - 

4. If consent" is. impossible without invalidating the re* 
search, .then before the research is undertaken, the 
responsible officials of the institutions financing, 
administering, and sponsoring the resfearch should be 
satisfied that the social good In the prpposed research 
outweighs the social value of the claim to^privacy under 
the specific conditions of the proposed invasion. These 
officiafls in turn are responsible, and must be respon- 
sive, to the views of the larger community in which 
science and research must work, 

5. The identification of the individual respondent should 
be divorced as fully and as effectively as possible / 
from the data ftirnished. Anonymity of the irespondent 
to a behavioral research study, so far as possible, 
shoiild be sought actively in the design and execution 
of the study as a fundamental, characteristic of good 

' -research,' ' •■ /. . ' " ■/ . 

6. The research data should be safeguarded in every fea-* 
sible and reasonable way, and the identification /bf 
Individual respondents with any portion of ^ the data 

^should be destroyed as soon as possible, consist/ent 
with the researchvobjectives. / 



7. The research data ♦obtained for one purpose should not 
thereafter/be used for another without the consent of 
the indiyidual involved or a clear and responsible 
assessment. chat the public interest in« the newly pro- 
posed use of tlie data transcends any inherent privacy 
transgression. 

These events, then, have led to the September, 1968 call by the 
APA'S Commlttfee on Ethical Standards in ^Psychological Research for 
an upcoming survey of its members to re-examine the basic APA code 
"in the light of recent experience." The draft currently up, for- - 
consideration and comments acknowledges that the researcher has a 
scientific obligation to contribute to_ the body of scientific know- 
ledge for thL benefit of mankind. Also,' In dealing with human sub- 
Jects, the isain concern of the investigator is the invasion of rieir 
privacy. Tiese two predispositions conflict to create most of the 
ethical proldems .encountered in psychological research, for experi- 
mental contirol, while necessary for scientif icS^ethodology, may not 
always be pliysicaliy or psychologically practicai\ In order to meet 
this dilemm|i, the Committee members have suggested a Visk/benefit 
model foi^ die analysis of fethier^I^matters. This is simply the 



weighing ol 
in questioi 



the magnitude of the possible benefit of the research 
to society In contrast to the cost of probable harm the 



experimental^ procedure' may inflic^ on the indiyidual subject. The 
Committee ^tates that, in general, j^e psychologist's initial obli- 
gation is |tb conduct worthy research, and than when the risk to the 
subject or benefits to society are in <loubt,* the subject's welfare 



is given priori t!y. ; . 

The <|raf t i^ncludes a number of specific principles concerning 
six basic areas of^ concern for behavioral research. These are: 
1. /The use of human subjects 



2. [The effects of physical stress 



3« The use of drugs 

. "■ * * * 

A. The effects of psychological stress 

5* The use of deception In experiments 

6. Invsston of privacy 
Specific examples of the draft's proposed principles are to be found 
In the Appendix. i ^ 

This radical change in the coverage and ^explicitness of the code 
of ethics has dravm criticism from a number of psychologists. In- 
cluded In this number are the psychologists and sodologtsts of the 
University of Wisconsin. Excerpts from their responses to the draft 
follow: 

As social psychological researchers, we find our- 
selves agreeing vith some aspects of the proposed Ethical 
Standards for Psychological kesearch while demurring at 
others. 

■ ■ • ■ . " ' » ■ .1 

We concur with three aspects of the commit jiee's ap- 
proach. First, there is a need to protect hOman research 
subjects from physical and psychological harm. As the 
(extreme) exaiQples in your proposal attest some scientists 
have misused their freedom in performing research, or have 
failed to assess the potential fot harm. Such researchers 
do not characterize our profession as a whole, a^^ we must ' 
exercise control where unethical practices occur repeatedly. 

Secondly, your committee has done an admirable job in 
identifying the multitude of ways in which reseatch subjects 
may be harmed.^ v 

Thirds and most important, your committee's explicit 
use of jthe cost-benefit paradigm for evaluating research 
practices, while not (to our minds) a very satisfactory 
model, • at least recognizes the complexity) of the moral 
problem.' • 

Our subsequent remarks should be interpreted within 
this context. We have sevieral broad criticisms of the 
proposed Ethical Standards, as follows: 

1. If read literally, your proposed standards would pro-r . 
.scribe most of the work in experimental social psy- 
chology. ^ 



2. We i^elieve that a document stating general principles 
woujld be greai^ly preferable to the present proposal. 



3. Ko^inatter what form the principles take, there will 
( be a continuing^ need to interpret and apply them. 

v, ,- You propose Ethics Advisory Groups as the appropriate 
mechanism, but we fotcese<&' two problems here. One is 
the composition of these groups. We believe their 
members must be research scientists, slnc^ only such 
persons can evaluate research practices in valid and 
Justifiable terms. . . Out second objection is that 
. Ethics Advisory Groups will constitute anafher bur- 
eaucratic hurdle, further lengthening the research 
process . ' ' 

4. We deplore the general tenor of\he proposed docu*- 
ment* The overwhelming focus on what researchers 
cannot do, supported with principles of undesirable 
practices, implies that the committee fundamentally 

I distrusts the average researcher. . . The proposed 
principles excessively restrict the researcher's 
freedom, give the subjects too much (political) con-- 
trol over the release and inspection of scientific 
data, arid provide the Etfilcs Advisory Groups with 
excessive power over the choice of research topics. 
. Ultimately, you miist rely on the researcher's 

y^apillty in applying ethical principles to his work. 
In the last analysis, our profession is only as good > 
as its individual members. 

Whether this draft is adopted by the APA\^ it is of vital concern 

for any individual conducting psychological research to be aware ot the 

limitations it places on him, as well as its principles for ethical 



conduct. 
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APPENDIX 



Principles 

Principles 1,11 

It Is the responsibility of the individual instigator to make a 
considered judgment with respect to the ethical acceptability of <un- 
acceptability of each study he undertakes.- He tnay not abdicate this 
responsibility on the groUnds of current practice or the Judgment of 
others. 



Principle 1.2 

When a psychologist plans tG^ ct^duct research involving potential 
risks and costs to human subjects he should seek the advice of an ethics 
advisory group In deciding whether to proi^d*. ; ' ( 

Principle 1.1 



The investigator has the obligat*^ to exclude from hl^ sample pf 
subjects potential participants who ml^tHt jw^perience enduring psychblo- 
gical stress or find themselves in phySitai danger as a result of th<i 
procedures to be employed* , . ^ 

Principle 1.411 

It is unethical to involve a perspn in research without his pilor 
knowledge and Informed consent. 

Principle 1.412 ^ 

In recruiting subjects for research> the ^Investigator ibust give r \ 
potential subjects an hones t descriptloi^of his study without mtB:tiS^'y 
presenting the purposes, procedures, be^flts or sponsorship pf thef 
research . 



Prlncliple 1.413 ^ 

It is unethical to withhold from the research i^ubject informa- 
tion^ about the purposes, procedures, and sponsorship o;f the research 
even when this deception appears necessary to avoid vitiating "the re- | 
search results. 



Principle 1.421/ 

The subject must be informed in advance of all aspects of the 
research that bear directly on his own experience itt^ 
(a) any treatment that he is to receive ^ (bj kny data^^^^^ be 
collected from him, and <c) the magnitude of the investment that is 
being aisked of him such as the time involved* etc. s 



/ 



Principle i,4Z2 ^ 

The subject ausc be Inforsed even of those aspects of the re- 
search which do not pertain directly to his ovn experiences in it, 
if there is a reasonable sxxspicion that such ,infoi^tion might affect 
the individual's willingness to participate. These additional as-- 
pects include asong other things » the creatiaents of subjects in other 
conditions of the research, the purpose of the research; the iises to 
be sade of the data, the sponsor of the research and his zsotivaclon, 
whether the resekrch results might reflect on the individual hiiaself 
or his ca thee ted groups^ the steps that have been taken to assure the 
confidentiality of his responses, etc. 



Principle 1.423 



The subject must be informed in advance^ of the basis for his 
selection for the research and of his performance on xaeasures used 
in subject selection. If in the experisenter's judgseat, with the 
advice of en ethics advisory group (see Principle 1.2) this inforca- 
tlon threatens the subject's welfare^ it saust be withheld from him. 

■ ■ ■ . 

Principle 1.5111 . 

StuSents. should not be required to participate in research as 
« condition for enter^fng a course or for obtaining grade points or 
avoiding loss of thea, or as an alternative to another onerous task^ 
vhere that participation requireroent is to any extent in the service 
of research, ' ^ 



Principle I ♦ 51X2 

Instructors should not xecruit subjects for their own research 
ftom students in thelmtSwn class, even on a completely voluntary basis, 
because of the danger that students will feel pressured to partici- 
pate at the request of their own Instructors* 

Principle 1.512 

... ■ 

The person's need for another service such as educational coun- 
seling, eajploycient, housing, etc»i should not be used to require him 
to participate in research as a condition for obtaining that service; 
request$ for bis voluntary participation arc permissible only if done 
in a way that leaves him assured that his refusal to participate will 
not jeopardize Mis obtaining the service* 

Principle 1.513 

Preasu^c^e td participate should not be put on subjects by arousing 
anxieties regardlhg their personal co'mpetence or by the use of undue 
soc^l^l influence or moral appeals. % 

' 18 ■ ... ' ^ . 



Principle 1.5141 

Appeals to a subject's self-interest inay be used to induce par- 
ticipation in research only when he is luade aware of any uncertainty 
as to the actual value to him of the incentive offered. 



Principle 1.521 ' . 

Care should be taken that the subject receive an explicit state- 
aent of his right to refuse research participation and that he is in 
a context and state of mind where he can. appreciate this opportunity, 
and has sufficient tisie to come to a decision. 

Principle 1,522 " - ' 

Where there is reason to doubt that a subje^rt's mental competence 
is sufficient for him to appreciate what he is being^asked to. do or his 
option to refuse to participate in research, special effort must be 
made to make these points clear to him; and, in addition, informed and 
free consent should also be obtained from a person whose primary inter- 
est is ^ the subject's welfare. (See identical Principle 1.532, below) 

Principle 1.324 . 

The investigator must recognize the subject *s' right to drop out 
of the research at any time. Efforts to prevent this through legiti- 
mate reassurances and clarification of misunderstandings must avoid 
those types of coercion reviewed in Sub-section 1.51. 



Principle 1.531 

*. 

Where the principal investigator's assistants, rather than he*, 
are in contact with the subject during recruitment or conduct of the 
research, then these, assistants incur responsibility to assure that 
-the subject is participating in the research will full information and 
free of coercion, as outlined in the principles dealing with these 
topics. In a^yition, the principal investigator regains his respon- 
sibility for seeing t^at his assistants, carry out these principle^ 

Principle 1*61 

Both the subject and the experimenter should be satisfied that 
the benef itr to the subject justify the risks and costs he incurs in 
participating iii the research. To assure that this is tne case, the 
subject must be fully Informed of those benefits and costs, competent 
to judge them, and must accept the arrangement free of duress. 



Principle 1.62 



The research investigator has an ethical obligation to carry out 
his agreement with the subject in every respect. He must try to an- 
ticipate difficulties in carrying out the agreement and make provision 
for surmounting them, regardless of inconveniences involved. He re- 
tains full responsibility for the. observ^ce~~"af^-iiie agreement even 
when an assistant conducts the re^arch and is obligated^o suitably 
instruct and supervise the assi^fant in this matter. 

Pricffciple 1.71 

At the completion of the experiment, the investigator has an 
obligation to remove any misconceptions acquired by the subject, 
whether these misconceptions were deliberately instilled in him or 
developed as an accidential by-product of the procedure. 

^Principle 1.73 

The experimenter must be prepared not only to take whatever im- 
mediate steps are necessary to remove any damage done to the subject 
by his procedures but also to maintain his relationships to the sub- 
ject until he is certain, beyond all reasop/able doubt, that this has 
. been accomplished. Following studies; that seem to have the potential' 
to produce harm to "the subject, the experimenter must initiate appro- 
priate follw-up procedures to make certain that no previously unde- 
tected damage has occurred. 



Principle 1.80 i • ; 

The investigator Is ethically obligated to keep the subject's 
data in confidence. This includes keeping it in confidence from the 
subject's relatives and friends regardless of the subject's reasons 
fdr desiring that this be done. 



Principle 1.81 

An investigator shotild not supply a research subject's data to- 
employers , school representatives and similar officials unless (a), 
there^is no reason. to believe the subject would -object , and (b) there 
is no reason to believe the data could be' used to the subject's dis- 
advantage. 

A. ^ When the investigator is iij^ doubt as to how the subject 
would feel about the disclosure, he must seek his informed and co- 
ercion-*free consent to it* 

B. Wh^n the research is commissioned or supported by organi- 
zations which might later request the subject's data, the inVestiga- 
tor should make explicit in advance of the study the nature of the c 
data to be held in confidence. 

20 ^ 



Principle 1.821 

An investigator shoxild not stjpply a research* subject data to 
other professional associates unless (a) there is no reason to be-- 
lieve the subject would object and (b) there is no reason to believe 
the data could be used to the subject's disadvantage. 

Infonnation about individual stibjects' identify should be re-- 
ffioved without delay from all records, or not collected in the first 
place \^ere a pencanent record is not needed, even where this reasoval 
is inconvenient or tedious. Where identif lability must be retained, 
as a longitudinal study, the material should be coded and the code 
key stored where it is accessible to as few people as possible. 



Principle 1.85 

When a psychologist collects information which has any apprecia- 
ble likelihood of being deinanded by the courts, he should laake the 
legal situation clear to this respondent in advance, incaxiding the vul- 
nerability of the data, any possible harm itsarevelation in court 
might do to the si^J>ject, the steps taken to sifeguafd the informations^ 
against such revelation,, and the extent of the investigator's willing- 
n^s to subject himself to legal sanction to. protect the data. 



^Principle 1.86 

Before contributing information concerning individuals to a 
data bank, the psychologist should assure himself that safeguards 
exist which protect the confidentiality of the information and the 
anonymity of the individual. 



Principle 1.88 / . ^ 

Where the jpsychologis t wishes to publish data that wllli<<feveal 
information about certain characteristics of the subject's valued 
groups, which' revelation tne subject might find seriously offensive, 
then the psychologist has ah obligation to obtain the subject's free 
and informed consent for the publication. 



Principle 1.89 ' 

When the investigator discovers' information which leads him to 
feel that there is an appreciable danger of Serious harm to the subject 
or to another that could be averted by revealing this Informatic*, he 
should make appropriate disclosure even if in So doing he violated -^ 
his pledge to k6ep dat^ confidential and goes figainst the wishes of 
the i research subject. 



.The Ethical Issues of 
^ ^ Privacy, Confidentiality and Privileged Conacunication 



\jr\ 



Diane !• llunneliy 
University of Georgia 



With the advent of sophisticated methods in education and the 
\jlS focus upon the individual <diild, which child developffien£ and educa- 
tional psychology has ecqjhasized, schools are keeping more extensiy^ 
records with more and more specific data. ""These, pupil records con- 
tain, in adtJition to a^ pupil attendance and achievement record, stan- 
dardized test scores, personality data, information on family background 
and current status, health data, teacher and counselor o'bservations, 
ymt^ anecdotal records, and so on. These re cords, Containing information 

dr^jra from many sources — teachers, counselors, nurses, specialist 
J^/^ teachers, etc. — and including material at various technical levels, 

are utilized by many different people within the school, for different 
purposes. The professionals involved must be concerned with the es- 

o 

tablishment of clear and definitive philosophies for the collecting, 
recording and transmitting of data concerning children. School psy- 
chologists and guidance counselors have felt the most immediate impact 
of recent incidents involving tte confidentiality of school records in 
reference to psychological reports and I.Q. scores. If it is truly 
felt, as is so often argued in regard to the question of showing these 
records to parents, that harm might bef^Tll some children, educators 
must become concerned so as bo resolve these issues of .confidentiality, 
privacy, and privileged communication. 
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For the psychologist to be able to work effectively with indi- 
viduals, there are tixaes that he must receive infonnation in strict 
conf:. ^ence. When this is -requested of him by a client, the psy- 
chologist is ethically obliged to protect this confidence. There 
are tines, however, when the psychologist cannot accept an offer of 
confidential iufonnation. The topics of privileged connnunications, V 
confidentiality, and privacy are especially relevant to psychologists 
as those issdes affect many various aspects of their work. 

Shah (Fall, 1969, p. 5) defines the concepts of confidentiality,-- 

privileged communication, and privacy in the following manner: 

Confidentiality relates to matters of professional ethics. 
Confidentiality protects the client from unauthorized disclo- 
sures of any sort by the professional without the yiSfbrmed 
consent of the. client. The ethical codes of professional or- 
ganizations aim tp sa£eg\iard the client's ri^t tp confiden-* 
tiality and provide various sanctions for violations. 

' Privileged copgnunicatio n refers to the legal right which 

eAife^ts by statue and which protects the client from having 
his confidences revealed publicly from the witness stand during 
the legal proceedings without his permission. Where the privi- 
lege ejcists, the client is protected from the private informa- 
tion used as testimony in judicial proceedings. Through judi- 
cial interpretation of such statutes or by explicit statutory 
language, such protection may also extend to legislative and 
administrative proceedings. . . -^"^ 

Privacy . . . has. yet to fully developed in regard to 
precise legal boundaries. In essence, the concept of privacy 
recognizes the freedom of the individual to pick and choose 
^ for himself the time, circiix&stances, and particiilarly the 

extent to which he wishes to share with or withhold from oth- 
ers his attitudes, beliefs, behavior ixnd opinions. 
■ ' ^ 

Ptinciple 6 of the American Psychological Association's "Ethical Stan 

da.rds of Psychologists*^ states the following about confidentiality: 

Safeguarding information about an individual that has been ob- 
tained by the psychologist in the couf se*^ of his teaching* prac- 
tice, or investigation is a primary obligation of the psycholo- 
g;i8t«^Such information is not communicated to others imless 
certain important conditions are met. 



Violation of the client's professional confideaces outside of 
the courtrooa can result in the foUowing reprisals: 

(1) disciplinary action and professional sactlotis by the 
As&erican Psycho'logical Association in accordance with . 
the "Ethical Standards of Psychologists;" 

(2) disciplinary action by the state licensing authority in 
relation to the psychologist's certificate or license; 

(3) legal action if daxnage to the client resxilts; / 

(4) legal action if breach of confidentiality is construed 
;as defamatory statement (Shah, 1970," p, 161))* 

Failure of the psychologist to exercise proper care in inaintaining 
his records so that there is no reasonable chance of their getting lost, 
stolen, or falling into the hands of unauthorized persons can result 
in civil action against hija if the accidental disclosure caused the 
client hann and damage (Shah, 1970, p*16C). Principle of the "Ethical • 
Standards of Psychologists*' on confidentiality states: "The psycholo-^ 
gist Bakes provisions for the n2j:^titenance of confidentiality in the 
preservation and ultimate disposition of confidential records." 

Miller (1971, pp. 101-102) urges a re-evaluation of the current test- 
ing practices in light of the possibility of coasput^r technology creating 
a monster to gather ana analyze large aioounts of psychological data 
which can be retained in machine- readable form for later lise. He is 
fearful of the consequences of an "alliance ainong cotaputcr technology, 
psychological evaluation and electronic surveillance activities" and 
the possibility of a Central Personality Bureau" with services as "ven- 
dors of psychological data or test pro fil^" analogous to the services 
of credit bureaus. Because of ^is technological possibility apd the 
"questionable reliability of personality , testing, " Miller, suggests the 
development of effective procedures for safeguarding test data, which 



is presecxed in isanila folders or in omputer data. 

The Russell Sage Foundation <1969, pp. 20^^22) si^ggest that school 
systecs^ give careful consideration to the periodic eliminartioci of data 
vhich they categorize as *'B"^» which Includes standardised I.Q. andl ap- 
titude test scores, interest inventory results, hcaith aata, family 
background infonaation, teacher or counselor ratings ami Cibservaticms , 
and verified repovts of serious or recurrent behavior patt^nns. These 
records should be destroyed or else retained only under ccmditions of 
anonymity and security for research purposes at points of transition, 
such as from elecientary^ to Junior high school or when the student . leaves 
school. Data class/^ied as "C" and including legal or clinical' findings 
Including certain personality tests and unevaltiated^reports of ~ t€Jichers, 
counselors, and others which are needed in ongoing investigations and 
disxiiplinary or counseling actions should be reviewed at least once a 
year and destroyed as soon as their usefulness is terzninated. Such 
materials may be transferred to Category "5" upon the fulfilling of two 
conditions : 

(1) the continuing usefulness of ~ the data is r1 early^ strated; 

(2) the validity of the information is verified. 

Varents should be notified of the continuing existence of such data and 
given the opportunity to challenge the decision to maintain such infor-- 
matlont 

In response to the question of who owns the records, Shah(1970, 
p. 161) states th^t the client legally has the right to obtain the test 
responses and test pro tC3;cols, such as the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale blank or the Rorschach protocol; and Interview statements. The 
jgsychologlst owns the pertinent notes, comments* and analyses, tt^at he 
has made regarding the test data or tl^rapy protbcol. The psycholo^ 

is \ 



gist can vlthhold technical inforaatioa such as test profiles a^xd analy^ 
ses froa persons not qualified to Interpret such data* The basis for 
vlthholding technical information lies in the fact that they are not 
the client's cossrunications to psychologists, but are technical analyses 
and inferences &ade frosi the psychologist's professional trainisag on the 
client *s corsmuni cations* 

E^n where protected by privileged ccsmunication lavs» the psydiolo-- 
gist is obliged to disclose test information and records to a child's 
parents or to the school authorities who serve in loco parentis. Par- 
ents acting on behalf of a minor child, in fact, represent the child and 
cannot be considered third parties; consequently, privileged coamunica- 
tion does not refer to thea* Thome (1961, p, 211) does not feel that 
the theoretical distinction of the child as an extension of the parent 
so that the parent is in effect the client relates to the real crux of 
the matter. The i5q>ortant aspect is the protection of the private and 
confidential nature of communications concerning any client whether of 
age or a minor. "Such private and confidential infontiatlon should be 
protected and cotmstmicated only to other professionals who are committed 
ethically to use it properly. Just because a person happens biologically 
to be apparent is no guarantee that he will use confidential informa- 
tion wisely, and in fact great damage might be done by the Indiscrimi^ 
nate. dissemination of information to the small group of parents who are 
so unhealthy themselves as to be traumatic influences in the situation/* 

V^Q Allen Vs . McCleary case in the Queens County Supreme Court 
of New York upheld Van Allen's right to inspect his child's school re- 
cord. The sequence of court rulings and decisions following in recent 
years entitling parents to inspect the records of their child tsaintiiined 
by school authorities i^ considered a threat of possible misuse and mis- 
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of psychological reports of school psychologists and 
possible effect of this threat is that psychologists 
reports and be xKmcoim&ital vben there is suspiciou 
be wrongly used. These -ncottsequeatial foroalities 
be of help to do one. Trachtisaxi recoasaezids that the 
Dt record that is available to all 2&ei2^ers of the school 
vitb hla also be available to parents « Infonaation 
bat is confidential, te^>^raryy or technical in nature » 
ly available to all staff ©eiabers, is not to be con- 
of the school record* Such information, while not dir-* 

to parents 9 should be used as the basis for interpret 
ultation with parents by qualified personnel (Xrachti&any 

coimnunication refers to the protection of the confi* 
oship between client and professional^ As the st^us of 
vary with the profession, the state and even the setting, 
should take the trouble to define his own status through 
a local or state professional association or through 
nental channels. Very few states have clear definitive 
s grantisig privileged coxmunicatlpn and the confidentiality 
chool psychologists. 

to the use of tests for experimental research, Tlllery 
eaks of the "right of the scientist to study human pheno- 
the responsibility to seek the cooperation of individuals 
5 in a manner which respects the right of privacy* and the 
oonymity/' The deinands^on the .investigator are high; but 
enhance the qnarltty- and-^alue of ancl research.^ . 
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Hoch (1967, p. 18) in dascrtbing tb^ efforts of the University of 
Michigan to coxae to grips with the coaq^lex ethical Issue of Invasion 
of privacy that faces iis in carrying out research Involving husaan stib- 
Jects, says, "one isig^t approach the problem of scientists' ri^ts and 
responsibilities in the loanner of scientists. What is viewed in the 
pres.3 as a ctiscarriage of science (naia&ly» the 'abtjse* of htaaan sub- 
jects) could be viewed in the profession as a probleJs for research in 
its ovm ri^t." 

* Brim (1967, p. 31) in talking about tester manipulation of subjects 
in experlfi^ntal research in the behavioral sciences, specifically states, 
"Ihe fact Is that we m\x&t be subject to the democratic process in the 
same way as our Congressioen and Cabinet menfcers.** Accordingly, re- 
searchers can only act vithin the bounds given the© by the consent of _ 
the governed (subjects). / 

Regardless of the purposes of the testing, the protection of pri- 
vacy involves two concepts: relevance and informed consent. The in- 
formation the examinee is asked to reveal miist"be relevant to the stated 
purposes of the testing. As to the concept of informed consent, the 
examinee should be thoroughly informed about the purpose of testing, 
the kinds of data sought, and the use that will be made of his scores 
(Anastasi, 1968, Ch. 18). 

The criticism of invasion of privacy has been aimed at personality 
tests which are used in nonclinical settings such as in schools, in em- 
ployment, and in civil and military goveriiment ser\dce. Not because of 
the question of whether the school has the right to give such tests, 
for students reveal themselves in many^ways, but because the schools 
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sonnel trained in the handling of personal- 
siiltSt Lyaan (1971, Ch- 11) does act recoia- 
tj testing of stijdents. However, school * 
training 9 should be allowed to lase such 
^dtial children. This kind of application 
I use. On the question of using personality 
Lvate eciployisent, he states that essployers zi 
the selection of their eii?)loyees and might ^ 
tiasately. Bovever, many it is certain^ use 
an wisely. 

rivacy^ the cososuni cation of test results 
ex probles^^ One probleai pertains to the 
cords. Voltz (1964) describes the legal 

relationship as requiring the counselor to 
ve and protect the best interests of th^j^stu- 
e. Professional ethics, as set up in the 
ologlsts, require that the confidentiality 
rded. Relative to who is entitled to test 

i:ondltlons which mtst be loet* First, the 
gitlmate and genuine need for the inform- 
ly that infonaation which is pertinent, 
hould be released only with the prior con- 
tasi, 1968, Ch. 21). 

hat tests are unfair to Blacks, minorities, 
ntaged« ^is is true to some extent of all 
While there is no such thing as a '^culture 
tests on which iteois are less '^culturally 
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loaded** cban others. One Sifficulty in eliminating culturally biased 
ltes:s is that the cultural differentials that lapair an individual's 
test perfonsance are likely to handicap hlaa in scbcK^lvork^ Jc* per- 
formance, or any other activity we are trying to predict. Tests 
should reveal cultural deprivation so appropriate remedial steps can 
be taken. There has been soz&e research ^-ndicating that a given test 
nay predict differently for different socio-economic grotjps. The saost 
frequent misuse regarding tests with minority grotq> mexsbers stem from 
ads interpretation of scores. It is essential that we investigate t?ie 
why of Jow scores obtained by culturally deprived persons (Lyisan, 1971, 
Ch. 11). 

Psychological tests shoxild be regarded as tools, with their ef- 

fectiveness dependent upon the skills, knwledge, and integrity of the 

user. They are human tools designed for human purposes. In the hands 

of those who understand them, psychological tests can aid in educating 

children, treating patients, and solcing social problems. Few would 

claim that all important characteristics can be assessed with present 

Instruments. The fact that our concepts are not yet definitive nor 

our measures completely adequate does not ir^an that tests shotild be 

avoided. Testes » like all tools of man, can be misused. There are 
« 

those who forget; or do not understand and feel that once the results 

of measurement: of behavioral characteristics are reported, one's 

destiny is determined. The problem is one of education and restriction 

of tl)e use of psychological measurements to those who understand tests 

and who will use then Itt a way that Is beneficial rather than harmful 

« 

to those concerned. * < 
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Gray (1963), p-370) cites Wisko£f*s study of divided icyalttes , 
ia which a sasple of psychologists exhibiccd vide variation ia later- 
pretatioa of "clear and issslaent daSager** and conseqi^ntly suggests thwart 
each psychological si&specialty i3::struct its students in issues irtvolv- 
ing divided loyalties- Ethical considerations should be polsrted out 
aad eE5?hasi2ed ia graduate training as they carry over into actual prac 
tlce. With the student made a^are of bis ethical respeasibilities, he 
will be able to clarify his ethical posiclda before conflicting situa- 
tions arise. He itust csake his ethical decision before action Jtust be 
taken. He should educate the school personnel h^. will vork with as tp, 
the necessity of privileged c'ossxunication and coaf Idectiaiity for his. 
effectiveness. If the school psychologisjt is to function in a truly 
professional scanner, his Judgiaent. saust be respected* 
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As a school psy^Jwlogist, myjjajor Interests lie In the improve- 
ment of the instructional s^ing so that teachers can perform their 
assigned responsibility: teaching. Teachers complain that they are 
. unable to Instruct as effectively a«\ they wf>uld like because of dis- 
cipline problems. What they do not rkalize is th«s: they are /usually 
the catalyst for behavior problems, liet me explain^ Children ini- 
X tially come to school eagerly anticipating the new^^situation. Almost 
anything a teacher does with the cmid is both fun and stimulating. 
- It takes very little on the teaclier's part to eficourage enthusiasm 
from children entering kindergarten or elementary school. In later 
gr^Idles, and in these initial e:cposures to instruction to a lesser ex- 

tent, a strange metamorphosis takes place in many of the children. 

to — . V ^ " ^ 

They begin to dislike schoo^l and learning ceases to be fun.^ What has 

■ J V. ■ „ /' ' . ^ 

hapriened? > ^ . 

' \ Although the answer to this^questlon is certainly complex, a 
genel[-al answer can be given to account for the change. The entbus-* 
iasm that once existed in the children has been extinguished by 
either the school setting (influenced greatly by the teacher) or the 
home environment. As a school psychologist, it Is my. Job to insure 
that th(|^ school setting Is as conducive to learning as possibly, sti- 
mulating children to Respond to' instruction and discouraging mi«- 

* * » . ' - ' ' • ^ > . . 

behavior which serves to avoid instruction. * * 
-,Many teachars dp not ripalize the full Implications of their/ 
: actions and vefelizatibnsv It Is my responsibility to educate the^ 
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people on the impact that their behavior hots on children. Some 
teachers have been exposed to the term contingency management 
which has been advocated as a disciplinary measure or a means of 
4ontrolling behavior. Most teachers do not realize that the prin- 
ciples encompassed by this' approach can be used to obtain better 
reaming on the part of their students. 

In ord^r to shape behavior, one must have the subject etaittlng 
some behavior. Iti the case of the teacher shaping tiew behaviors 
(learning) in his children, learning behavior must occur and be 
reinforced. Studies have 6hown» to the chagrin of educators, that 
the amount of acttol learning behavior emitted by students is rela- 
tively small when compared to the Verbalizations of the teacher. 
While the teacher talks ^nd demonstrates, students must sit passive- 
.ly-^tid vicaxl0usly experience what is being taught. Many students 
find this type of teaching distasteful and may misbehave because 
they find that this "teaching" ciii^ be terminated by their behavior. 
However teachers never look at misbehavior as a signal that they 
* are not reaching the child.' Instead, ^ey administer some form of 
punishment and continue with tfieir method. ^ 

Although ideally J believe that misb^Evlor can be'* eliminated 
through new inktructional programs, no program will be so perfect 
.that a child wHo has- previously learned to dislike ,scho6l will enter 
and not test the new situation. Therefore, a teacher must know what, 
forms of control are at her disposal and how to use them. 

This now leads us to^ two questions which are most pertinent to 

fostering and maintaining good -classroom 'instruction: 1) What type 

■■ 

of instructional techniques should be employed in the classroom? 



3 

2) Wlmt type of controlling methods are moat effective in obtaining* 
appropriate behavior? The last question will be dealt with first. 

Pujiishment (application of an ^verslve stiraulxis after the be- 
htfVlnr has been emitted) has been the traditional tool used i 

tr ] 

teacher^ to establish disciplltie. However ,^ discipline still remains 



one of the most pressing problems in education today. This trend 
should be expected by the effects that punishment has on behavior 
changy(^ Inappropriate behavior is quickly removed, .however it 1^ "°V^ 
erased but is suppressed and occurs soon after the threat of tl\e aver- 
fl/ive stimulus is removed. 

A (better method to employ is extinction!> commonly Jjnown as.ig- 
noririg. This method promotes long lasting appropriate behavior. 
However*, there are some drawbacks from this approach as well. For 
example, many responises may occur before the behavior is extinguished. 
Also, ignoring the behavior may be impossible as* with destructive be- 
havior. ^ 

When behavior cannot be ignored, two alternatives are available. 
The fiAst is punishment. Since this m^erelyj suppresses the behavior, 
it is important to reinforce some appropriate behavior while, the in- 
appropriate; behavior is suppressed. In this way api>ropriate beha'^or 
is shaped to displace the inappropriate behSavior which is suppressed/ 
This is the only proper and effective use of punishment. . . 

The other alternative is called time-out. This procedure should 
be employed immediately at the onset ^f the ]misbeKavior . The time- 
out procediire ihe!moves the child (physically) from^the situation and 
places him in an environment which is free from all stimuli that 
would reinforce inappropriate behavior. The method is effective and 
is long lasting. \ 35 
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The most preferable fom of controlling behavior Is by rein- 
forcing good behavior: ^'c^tch the. child being good**. This proce-- 
dure recQgnizes and encourages good behavior instead p£ taking it 
for granted. 

Now let u!5 look at what instructional techniques should be used/ ]X 
in, the class^om*. Ic is my opinion that children mi^sbehave in^prd^ 
to escape an Intolerajble situation or to obtain Che attention of the 



used/ J 



teacher or classmates. Regardle.ss of the cause^^JEhe fact; remains 
^-i. that the instructional setting is not as^3c:glnf orcing to nlm as either 
the escape behavior or^ the disruption he causes in th^ cl^ssv T^re-^ 
fore^ learning, must be made to be more reinforcing than misbehaving. 

is to some students. ' ' 

■ - ..... / - 

■ ■ ■ ■ f ■ ', 

It has been shown that students learn mt different, rates as well 



as by different techniques. However, the way a classroom is conducted 
presently, allows very ^little individuality. In addition, it has been 
shown that students interest is maintaliled longer and students learn 
better by active participation in the learning experience. Onee again, 
the classroom offers little active participation, in the learning epc- 
perience. Also, it has been shown that students receive very little 
reinforcement {or good behayior or for academic achievement. It is 
no wonder then that the teacher finds dl^iblp^ine her number one prob- 
lem. It is my contentiort,; that most behavior problems, cotild be eliia- 
inated and instruction enhmiced if the classirootzi was designed to med- 
iate instruction with the student learning characteristics mentioned 

. • : , ■ • ■' ■■ . ' ■, p , - ♦ . ■ • ■ _ ■' . • . 

above, ^ \ -^'\\ ~. . . ■ . ^. •• ■ 

■ . . ■ . ■ / ■" ^ , * "■ . . ^ ■ ~ ' ' ■ ' ^ - ■ • .• 

Instruction should be made so that children are ac /ely in- 

• ■ ** .. ' ' ■ 

solved. , Learning increases witb the number of senses used Ih.the 



perception of new material. Usual classroom procedures employ at 
the most two senses sight and soundt fi^nd these vicariously: the 
student ^sits in his seat and watches the teacher write on' the chalkn 
board and listens to the lecture, A much more effective method would 
utilize Active participation. Students would do the writing and talk-- 
Ing, and when the instruction concerns something concrete, students 
would inspect the object incorporating as many senses as possible. 
Studen^ie could help teach one another by discussing and questioning 
with oneNanother. The teacher would serve as a guide through the 



learning Experience deciding what is to be learned and by providing 
the materials and structure, the actual teaching should be left up 
to the atudent. whenever ppsdiblet Using this technique children would 
jbe allowed to learn at their own rate, and in their own way • 

c The teacher should serve as a motivator » not by threat but by 
encouragement and recognition of achievement. He should always be 
ready to reinforce the behaviors that are encouraged* by active parti- 
cipatioa, A reinforcement schedtde should be datermlned for each 
child since some children work effectively for long periods with oc- 
casibnal reinforcements. " Others require more f Sequent rewards to 
maintaixi their behavior. Also, each individual child must be evalu- 
ated to find what reinforces his behavior the best* Children have 
differen|^ rewarding to one may not-be rein- 

If;^^^ is designed to accommodate individual differen- 

ces, in methods of learning (incauding rate of learning as well), 
active participation, and individualized reinforcement, children 
wllX learn more efficiently and will remain enthusiastic. As a 
consequence behavior problems will decrease and education will be 



free to educate instead of deal with discipline problems. 
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While one segment of science forged ahead In the physical and bio- 
logical fields » man has continued to condone, support* and evi^n revere 
the traditional philosophies and psychologies of human behavior. Where* 
as the physical and biological scientists have moved with a sense of 
direction from earlier concepts of animism, a^n "awesome rev^ence of 
' the unknowable/' a^xd the "nature of living things". • • to a precision 
which enabled exploration of outerspacc, those professions concerned 
with human learning problems have tended to favor the' formulation of 
extensive frameworks to presexve their pseudosclentlflc hypotheses of 
the. origins of human behavior, deviant and prosoclal. 

Skinner has challenged those confronted with problems of man in 
the present to coiasider a technology of behavior based Uffen a science 
of behavior comparable to the science-^technology of physics and biolo-- 
gy. These fields moved to a study of cause and effect as tt j&xlsted 
in nature, and could be reproduced in the laboratory. In diverse 
studies, rep ll.ca ted, the significance of natural selection in the 
environment was observed. Because of traditional theory and practice, 
a humanism whlc^ dlefied freedom and dlpiit$|jf (however necessary in 
earlier periods In the development of civilizationX achieved a promt- 
nence which overshadowed considerations of the environmental influences 
of human behavior « A modicum of recognition was given to environmental 
\>.^ stimulation, but Its- influences consisted mainly of references to the 

fact that roan in ti&racts with the environment, and the testing of slg- 

. ' ^ " -J- - ^ • 

nlflcant hypotheses, has bessn neglected (Skinner: 1964, 1966, 1971;. 
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Bandura and Skinner have rem^ded students of behavior that the 
traditional explanations of behavior and behavior change were depend- 
ent upon the models of causality espoused by the proponents • Ijf an- 
imism, human nature, inner feelings, traits, conflicts, and complexes 
produced the behavior of man, acceptable and nonaccep table, then those 
have to be modified by time consuming and expensive depth psychologic 
(or psychiatric) methods designed to probe man^s. inner mental and emo- 
tional states* The personality will be the focus of the change agent, 
rather than the environmental contingencies which have been demonstrat- 
ed in the science laboratory and in ylvo as being both the producer 
and maintalner of human behavior with the exception 5f genetiic influ-* 
enccs (Bandura: 1969 j Skinner: 1971) » * ^ 

If the basis for behavior development and change rests within 
the environment > an understanding and use of the methods of control 
by change agents in the culture have the potential for the production 
of prosoclal behavior desired by the culture; as well as behavior 
deemed necessary for future positive incirements in human welfare 
states. Teachers would be considered significant change agents in 
this schema. 

Learned behavior has been demonstrated to be" *. * « dependent upon 
the environment wherein certain kinds of events fiihctlori as relnforc- 
ers, and.when^ch an event follows a response, simifkr responses are 
more likely to occur 'tsklnner: 1966) . Skinner implies that this 
principle does not restrict modifiable behavior to that of a lower 
order of response. Relnforcers mustr be capable of reinforcing in a 
given situation; this requirement coxisiders the variances between the 
species, groups,! and indiyiduals ./ The psychological processes of ex- 
tlnctlon» ^discrimination,^ genera ligation, and the performances /gen<- . • 



erated by different reinforcement schedules tend, to be siitillar 

throughout laboratory experimentation (Skinner; 1966). 

\ 

Th^ fears often expressed that utillasation of this learning 
theory inwrmatlon will produce ''mechanical men" se^m to be as weighty 
as those crlVlcs of genetic selection propose. The social environment 
and genetic endowment are so varied and offer so many possibilities 
for reinforcementy planned and unplanned,, and for natural extinction, 
that the idea of thte '^common mold" should hold little threat. If one 
admits that man confoVffls under what Is presently Hjxown as freedom, 
could he not conf ors wl^h schedules of reinforcement designed to al- 
leviate many of his social ills and to Mncrease his vs^ll-being? Sid- 
man reminds ti.e critics of the concept of control that coercion is and 
has been the standard tefellnlque of control in this society, in fact. 
In much of the world. Punishment, or the threat of it, exercises con- 
trol in law, education, diplomacy, child-rearing, interpersonal and 
international relationships. With this form of control, one has^ th<! 
component of anxiety in detrimental proportions. Sldman siwports 
Skinner's view that behavior produced by coercive methods can be du- 
plicated by positive control techniques which will reduce or eliminate 
anxieties, as well as reduce man's needs to utilize co^mter-contrql 
(Sidman: 1964). 

Bandura Identifies three rsgulatory systems through which both- 
deviant and p.rosocial behaviorti are sc^quired and maintained. These 

arc: • ' 

1. response patterns under external' stimulus control. 
Both autonomic responsiveness and instrumental be- 
havlor can be regulated by environmental stim\xli 
' through association with cbntingencles of reinforce- 



2. response feed-back processes In the form of rein- 
forcing consequervces. Behavior can be eliminated 

' and reinstated by varying the immediate conM^uences. 

3. central ©ediatlonal processes which act as rlgulatory 
mechanisms. Guides in the form of rules and strate-- 
gles derived from. inputs of stimuli » and tentative 
hypotheses about the principles governing the inci- 
dence of rewards and punishments, are developed and 
tested on the basis of outcomes of actions •^^-^^jX 

Accordlhg to Bandura, man*is not internally impelled nor passive- 
ly reactive to external stimulation in this^ framework. His psycholo- 
gical functioning involves a reciprocal interaction between the be- • 
havior and its controlliug environment, i.e*i the behavior exhibited 
partially determines the external contingencies > which, in turnt in- 
fluence the behavior (BandUra: 1969) • Sldman cites the development 
and use of programmed[ instruction jln the educational process, as an 
example o^Qsitive reinforcement; it is also an example which would 
e>cpres6^^^^^^ of Bandura as described- above (Sidmlan: 1964)* 

Schoe»ficld states that conditioning theory does not have an 
interest in ^ declaration "that man is partly free and partly con- 
trolled, or is entirely one or the. othdr." It seeks to clarify the 
sense of these categories which may^ disappear when their sense is 
clear. He proposes that Inquiry intd the conditions of human living 

^ - . - % ^ ■ ^ ^ / ^ , 

and tjbinking be explored. He explains that because man is a social 
cr^ture, bom into and lives his life in a social environment, that' 
ettvironroiejat is the source, arena, and target for his behavior* The 



subsequent interactions *ere of the same processes of behavior modifi- 
cation as in conditioning theory. He contends that ^'behavioral sci- 
ence chooses to believe that whether the tvo aspects of man's func- 
tioning (free versus controlled) are to be in opposition is for 
society to say by formulating, Its behavioral standards suitable and 
then raising individuals to oeet them/* When considering the ques- 
tion» Is man free? , • « Schoenfleld explains that man has never been 
fr^ of controls; controls in the social environment which 'sanction . 
or disapprove of his behavior.. He concludes that man^a dignity^ corner 
from the sociality of his living; not from any mystery within the in- 
dividual (Schoenfield: 1969). 

Skinner attacked the probXem of control by ideatlflcatlon of 
aevd^ral Issues in %he shift to acceptance of a psychology based on 
the hypothesis that behavior developnent occurs and is maintained 
in the environment with the exception of certain genetic aspects » 
therefore is modifiable therein* these issues are freedom^ dignity » 
and values which ultimately raise questid^ns of control. The tradi- 
tionalist has viewed man as. autonomous » therefore he- possesses free** 
dom because his behavior Is 'Wcfaused;'/ he is responsible fot his 
action whether good or evil. If man is reaponsible for his behavior, 
he haa dignity according to hla exerulce oj control; and this .con*- 
trol is ^n accordance with his own set of values, if thaf^environment 
la examined as it ^shapes and m)dintains behavior Inn^r traits, feel- 
ing states, and the aspects of mind will not be held responsible 
for man's actions (Skinner: 1971). Accessible environmental condi- 
tions with their probability for prediction and positive direction 
will be the focus of those responsible for human b^avlor ^th this 
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scientific, technology* In partt this answers and confounds the ques- 
tion bf "Wtio controls?" 

Of significance is the implication thtft man is both the control- 
ler and the controlled. Skinner detkies th^ Inconsistency of this 
because the d<citiigner of a new culture or component controls as well 
as responds as a product of the culture. The individual controls 
himself through his manipulation of the cultured. Man has been exer- 
cising the ultimate forms of control as he altered his genetic states 
through selective breeding patterns^ for example (Skinner: 1971). 

It seems that the crucial issue of' control arose with\^new vigor 

' ' . ^ ' ■ • • * \ / 

at this period because of the demonstrated impact of scientific methods 



in the direction of beUaviort and the pressing/neel for more preset- 

able outcomes of leanflng in a progtessively comp^x society. Idmit^d 

" \ 

time, personnel, and expensive outcomes of traditional methods of be- \ 

havlor control failed to meet the current problems of man. If the 

cos^onents of the environment which sh^pe man in a random fashion can 

be utilised to modify him in a scientific fashion, the quality of 

life for the individual and for his society may be enhanced. Teachers 

aitd others utlliziiig learning theory will'viev the enviroittmen|t in hew 

ways in the edu<;etive process, instead of casting blame or favor on 

the inner personality of . the learner. The scientific a^^sroaches 

should make the choices for learning material tDttore realistic, identi"^ 
" . • * -. •■ 

fiable, measurable, and the outcomes of learning more measurable and 

■ ' - , / 

predictable. ^ ^ >^ 
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SEYOKD FI^EDOH AND vlC^lTi ^ 
George Rogers 
^ University of Georgia 

^ I have not fer-es able to dlsseoiiaate in class as such information 

ITS 

fs^ as X vouid have liked to regarding; Skitiner^s new book. Beyond 

O 



F reedos? and bXiinit\ \ however, there does seexr to be a general knowledge- 
ableness ai5ong the class coticeming Skirmer*5 basic thinking and pro- 
posals. .1 would* however, like to f;;rther elaborate op. this publica-- 
tion and hopefully clarify soce of his points. 

Skinner indicates that it is hard to is^agine a world without 
quarreling; a world filled with people producing the food, shelter, 
and c.lothing tbey need* enjoyir-g thet-seives, contributing to the en- { 
joynent of others^ con aming oaly a reasonabl part of the world's 
resources, and adding little to poilutign* A world no longer plagued 
with over-population > where peop .c viU find better ways to deal with 
their environiseGtv and where they will coiae to know themselves and 
their environment coxpprehensively and accurately. But Skinner believes 
that all of thi^ is possible, and that we have not yet ^ea what cian 
can Jsake of man. ^^^\^ 
_Q.y Consloerlng the serious world-wide difficulties, problems, and 

inconsistencies which altect all of us individually » nationally » an^ 
globally, Skirtner*s prapo^l t; ioris sound qo'ite refreshing, but wh^n he 



explains that in order for us u reach this higher order living ar- 
rangesjicnt, we t^ust destroy our pretensions concerning the frcedon and 
dignity of iDau, then Skinner^s proposftions^ ^ many people, sound 
threaccaiug. 
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..^^ Skinner believes, based upon his experiajentai findings* that each 
san and w*oaan is a unique btmdle of behaviors detemined by his environ- 
isent and chat enviroosental conditioning shapes each of us. -He ex-- 
plains chat ran oust now cake total control of his evolution by con- 
sciously designing his entire culture so that it vill shape th^ be*- 
havior needed for survival. However, our pervasiv^ belief in auconosious 
laan, the idea that in/ each of us there is a mentaliscic being — an 
^go, personality* anit:^, spirit, character, soul, or nind — that is 
somehow free, prevents this to transpire. 

Professor Skinner indicates th*%t our present approach to behavior 

yis basically prescientif ic> that is, ve attribute events to invisible 

forces. Behavior is thought of as being superficial to the real drama 

going on in the depths of the mind- Skinner states tjhat we need a cech- 

nology of behavior, ^e must stop wasting our time reading such people 

as Plato because this. will not help us throw light on human b*ehavior 

and will only foster our thinking concerning '^Autonooous Man." We must 

^top attributing Luman behavior to indwelling agents and begin to 

developed behavioral technology cocoparable in power and* precision to 

physical and biological technolog>^. 

The majot- reason»,he asserts? that we have not cotse to the real- 

i2ation of the importapce of the environment is that environment has 

been thought. of as a passive setting* It does not push or pull, rather, 

it selects. Ve can see what man does to his environment, however, it 

is harder to see what it does to him. When John Watson^^d Ivan P. 

Pavlov deve^'oped S-R thi^fiking, it did not solve the problJIl^f under-? 

standing behavior, so an inner man (S-O-R) was invented to convert a 

"S" into a "R". It is now clear that the environocnt also affects be- 
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havlor after it occurs; in other words, behavior is shaped and aain- 
taiaed by it% consequences. 

Fields such as: isedicine, psychotherapy, education, econbmics, 
religion, etc., foster the concept of- "AutohoQoi»*Man" as an inportant 
figure, and consider chat ''Autonomous Man" is free and responsible for 
his behavior. Th^^^fore, we may be justly blamed or punished when we 
behave badly, andj^^lso, we rsay be given credit and admired for our 
ach ievem ents. Skinner states that, "as behavior is analyzed, the 
achievements for which a person himself should be given credit seems 

s 

to approa«^jr^ero. There is no point in consnending a person for what 
he is going to do anjrway.** He further asserts that a scientific analy- 
sis shifts thVcredit as i^ali^s the blame to the environment, and man 
then becomes predictable. / 



< 

The [Literature of Fre^^cm and Dignity 
Skinner helices that most of us are living iinder the xsyth of 
"Freedom and Dignity" which has been generated and nurtured through 
our readings of freedom-oriented literature* ^This literature pro- 
claims^that all controls are wrong and that those who attempt to 
control or deprive us of dignity should be attacked or avoided. 
Philosophers* insist that. we should overthrow tyrants and question 
governments n the end result is a better condition — freedom. Freedom 
and dignity literature wants us to gener£;li^e that those who want to 
manipulate behavior are evil men, bent on exploitation. 

However, Skinner argues' that when the control is not so obvious 
(and we are certainly under many controls), man does not protest, but 
when the control is obvit^s and effective, we protest — exclaiming 



"propaganda", "brainwashing," He claims that his approach would only 
change the probability of actions. Critics argue that by changing 
ybehavior, beliefs, preferences, perceptions, attitudes, and opinions 
also change, but Skinner says that he would not change perception or 
opinions. 

In the prescientific view, which is nurtured by Freedom and Dig-- 
nity literature, a person is responsible for his behavior however, 
in the scientific, Skinnerian, viewpoint, a person's behavior is de~ 
termined by a genetic endowment traceable to the. evolutionary history 
of thevs^ecies and by the environnental circuidStances to which, as an 
individual, .he has been exposed. Skinner asserts that a technology of 
behavior is available Uiat w more successfully deduce the aversive 
consequences of behavior. Immediate or deferred, and maximize the 
achievements of which the human organism is capable, but the defenders 
of freedom and dignity oppose its use. 

Application of Behavioral Tec^jnology to the Culture 
B. F. Skixiner states basically th^ our culture is destroying it- 
self, and he then questions "'if we are the master species, why can't 
we develop the master culture." When the contingencies of survival 
change, a culture like a species, mkj need to change. Instead of main-- 
taining our cultural practices, we must be thinking in terms of i^hat 
is best for the culture. A culture that for any reason Induces its 
memberS|^o work ft>r its survival is more likely to survive. It is a 
matter of the good of the culture, not of the individual. Explicit 
design promotes that good by accelerating .the evolutionary process, 
and since a science and a technology of behavior make for better de- 
sign, they are impgrtant mutations in the evolution of a culture. The 
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direction or purpose of this evolution should be to bring -people under 
the control of vioxK of tie consequences of their behavior. 

By no Deans does Skinner believe that cultural per^tissivaness 
would be an ideal^situation; he states that weak control only allows 
another fom of^ control ~ ethics, religion, patriotism, or loyalty. 
Skinner indicates chat, a cultixre is a^set of contingencies, and ve 
©ust identiff^the behavior to be zaodified^^^^d^^reae^n the contingen- 
cies. For him, designing a culture is like designing an experizaent; 
we arrange contingencies and note effects • He further warns t^iat we 
have the science and technology of behavior, which is in fact much more 
advanced than its critics realize/ we need to save ourselves. He con- 
fidently^^rks that life,- liberty, and th^ursuit of happiness have 
little bearing on the survival o-f a culture. 

Two arguments which are brought up against Skinner's thinking 
(1) who control^, and '(2) will we have a standardized pattern for peo- 
ple. Professor Skinner indicates that effective counter control must- 
be instigated; so, the controller srffeuld >e a member of the group he * 
controls. Also, he recognizes the need and/or importance of variety; 
so, contingencies will/ be modified in ocder thmt there- might be planned 
diversification. 

Finally, the author notes that we probably cannot now design a 
successful culture as a whole; however, a failure is not always a 
mistake; it taay be simply the best one can dp in the circumstances. 
But, .Skinner wams'-that the real inis take is to stop trying, 

.Discussion f 
This book has proven to be, if not one of Importance, at least 
one of controversy, seemingly threatefting even the Vice-President of 

this country. Skinr-er should, I believe, be admired for his attempt 
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to point out our sociec^l iziadeguacie^ and mlspractices ; it is a very 
noble gesture* No one can deny that Professor Skinner has b^en one 
of the "Greats" in the iield of Psychology, and aany of his experissen- 
tally supported principles are used daily in tl«ii form of behavior 
modification • H!>wever, after a perusal r.T I ^..^ ^ r^:^ one begins to 
wonder if this ajan wishes to help a decayiri, : jit:?-*, secure an ispor- 
tant place for hixaself in our history. Vndo J} t \ behavior modifi- 
cation or the use of operant therapy tftchntqu'? . --^^n lised effect-- 
ively and should be a part of the psychologica" ^ rc-ciitioner's reper- 
toire of therapeutic >techniques; however^, should we redesign our cul- 
ture with Skiniierian principles. The iiteratvv-: concerning behavior 
modification ov^t the past ten years does aot sesn to depict this xse- 
th\>d as being representative of any panacean modality or to l&e of the 
high order cr advancement of which Skinner writes. Skinn/r makes his 
claims with, much too much finality, vhen in reality, such a f iWl^ 
status does not •exist. t 

Beyond Freedom and. Dignity is a book, whl'th makes ohe chink, \ 
which makes^one av^rre of many of our cultural inadequacies; for this, 
it is excellent,. Perhaps some of ^Skinner's proposals should be tried;^ 
however, as a compass tbt our "societal sail into the future", its 
value, in total, needs to be closely scrutinized and questioned. 
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FREEDOM is A RESULT OF CONTROL? 

J 

Hal Shiglej^^y 
University of Georgia 

It is imperative chat there be a cos^tmication line ber-een the 
psychological Irboratory and the school classroca- The tise has ar- 
rived vh<5n the public is no longer willing to foot the bill fox re- 
search Ji^sc for re^fearch's sake^ There most start to be norwt prac- 
tical applicacion ecerge froa th^voluses and volumes of laboratory 
research. Son^ of -the resijlts obtained from the operant conditioning 
literature has begun-to fill this void. We are starting to discover 
and perfect the tools needed to help the first grade teacher with 
thirty screaming kids, or the sp*eciai education teacher who laust try 
to teach n;entally retarded or emotionally disturbed children. It is 
not unconanon to find the teacher who reports that over half of her 
time and efforts are spent on discipline and behavior control problems. 
We ©ust solve these problems before we can even consider such educa- 
tional problems as curriculum development. 

The classroom teacher sJiould be not only faailiar with, but pro- 
ficient in the use of the operant conditioning principles of positiw^ 
reinforcement and extinction. She should know that she is capable of 



inc-«rarsing the frequency of desirable behavior in her childrei)^by re-- 
warding them at the proper times and in the proper way (positive re- 
inforcement) • Undesirable or inappropriate behaviors may be eliminated 
(extinguj.shed) by non=^r^ forcemeat in conjunction^ith the reinforce- 
ment of incompatible behaviors. 

The following is a brief putline of one possible approach to 
modifying classroom behavior: 
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1) The' exact target problcs should be specified in teras of 
* observable and oeasurabic bcha'^ors, 

2) lie target behavior should be defined in teras of inappro^ 
priate behavior or behavioral deficit. 

3) Baseline levels of the problea behavior should be measured. 

4) Effective reinforcers should be"^<etermined, 

5) Inappropriate behavior^^hould be ignored (placed on extiac- 
tion) and behavior that is iac^patible vlth the inappropri-- 
ate behavior should be positively reinfoVced, (i.e, sitting , 

in a desk quietly is incocrpatible with rxAxjing around and 

r ^ 

screaming.) 




6) Certain b^.viors should be reinforced to ^ke the place 
«>f behavior)al deficits, (i.e., reading skills in place of 
non-rea^^g.) 

7) Care should be taken to begin with sjaall incremonts of be-' 
havior to reinforce. Gradually, rcquireiaents should be in-^ 

% creased before reinforceiaent is given, but only at a rate 
compatible with the child's perfonaance. It is unrealistic 
to tf^quire that a child sit quietly in his seat for one hour 
in order to be reinforced if the baseline shows the average 
1 mgth of tiiae in his seat is 5 ralnutes.^ 

6) Extrinsic or 'artificial'* reinforcers should be phased out 
when conditions percdt so that the child can learn to work 
for the types of rewards that will exist in bis or her nonaal 
environment. ' . 

But what about the use of control on a larger scale? 

Mr, A: **What would you do if you found yoursrelf in possession 
of pn effective science of behavior?" 
O '"Wiat would I do? I'tTiink 1 would dump your science 
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of behavior in the ocean/* 
Mr A.z **A©d deny -jsea all the help you could other^^ise give 

Mr* B: "And give tixess the freedos they vould cthetvise lose 
forever/' 

Mr. a/: ''How could you give tbets freedom?** 
Mr* B,: **By refusing to control thea." 

Mr. A.: "But you would only leave the concrol in other hands.*' 
Mr. B.: %'hose?'* 

Mr. A*: "The charlatan, the dessagogue, the salesn^an, the ward* 
heeler, the bully, the cheat, the educator* the priest-^* 
all who are now in possession of the techniques of be- 
havioral engineering.** 

This dialogue fros: t^alden Two coxild Just as eeslly have been spoken 
today in Athens, Georgia, or wherever aen are worrlc^d ind threatened by 
the idea of control of huaan behavior, and other &en are excited about 
the potential of Bsankind as a result of that concrol. 

Any group* of people could secure economic self-sufficiency with 
the help of modem technology, and the psychological probleras of group 
living cou^ be solved with available principles of behavior csodifica-- 

tion. Modem psychology has given us the knowledge and the skills for 

> 

controlling hunian behavior. So, what is the problem? Ue*ve utilized 
the^k^t^wledge given to us fro© chemistry, physics, astronosy and fcathe- 
Lxati^* Why not psychology? Why not the science of huaan behavior? 
The reason is chat wt are afraid. We*re afraid of being controlled; 
afraid ojt not being in coonand of our own destiny. The fact, whether 
we want to a4^sd.t it or not, is that we are not now free fross the control 
of others* We go to work at 8:00, we take one hour for lunch, we get 
two weeks j^r year for vacation, we atop at traffic ligl'.ts or pay fines ^ 
we pay sales tax and Inccaa t;^^^ -Ui^^'tt drafted, ad Infinitum, We auat 
not kid ours^tJlVes into believing tha.t we are free. Some kind of con- 
trol of human behavior ia incvlt^BWe. The greatest danger ejtlsts in 
continuing to pretend that huJwan b^^havlor is not controlled. Since we 



> 4 
^ are all pro<2Ucts of enviroasental inf lucRces^ -we si^uld he actively 
engaged tn ^ietftraxaisg chc nature cf that eavirojiaeat* 

BuZf, don^t ve necessarily rob a person of his individuality and 
freedom by controlling his bdiavtor? Wcll» iet*£ see. If we nodify a 
disturbed child's behavior so that he is sitting in his desk learning 
instead of running around hitting orner children, he has adsiittedly 
lost a certain freedoo. He has, however, gained a aore irrpoti^^nt 
freedom by acquiring the ability to read, saake vise decisions, and 
choose correct behaviors for himself in the future. If ve arrange 
eavironaentai contingencies so that the ^ettlf child now would rather 
go to school, play with newly acquired friends, and coitsider learning 
nore isportant than being *'tough*\ arer/t we tampering with his freed- 
om of choice? Yes, 1 suppose we are. But, won*t we have extessive 
uniformity accompanying effeci:ive control? If that unifonaity takes 
the forta of excellence in ail people, wouJ.d it be bad? 

h taoxe efficient society that could be the result of control and 
planning, would laean better education, less wasted work, s^re meaning- 
ful leisure, in short better life* People would do what they wanted 
to do» not what they were forced to do. That*s the source of tremen- 
doxis .ppwer of positive rein f ore emertt; there^s no restraint and no 
revolt* By a careful cultural design, ^it would be possible to control 
not the final behavior, but the inclination to behave— the stives, 
desires, and wishes* Behavior would be determined, yet people would 
be free* It id not control that's lacking when one feels "free", but 
the objectionable control of force* 
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A BRIEF OVEEVIEV OF RESEARCH 05 TEAQiER ETFECTV^T^^tSS 
AM) ra£ EELT.XV^a OF EDUCAllOlw^.L PS^'OtOl^G^* 
CO - Chad i). Ellett 

Uaiverslty of Georgia 
Teacher education ha^ as its priaary purpo^se the preparation of 

O 

good teachers, Tnis sls^Ie states^er-t Incorporates soce of the ts-ost^wts-- 
plex research problems tu the field of education. Cos^sfcer j^^st one 
facet of the prcbler-: Hov co you decide vhat criteria should b / usee 
to Judge effective teaching: Considerable difficulties are Inheieni 
Xxk attempts to evaluate teacher education by establishing som- criteria 
for ''good'I teacftiag. As in rsost other areas of 'research, one of the 
ssajor problem in teacher effectiveness has been the definition of a 
criterion* As Levin (1954) poitrts out» this involves a value jndg^nt: 
it is a question for which there is no answfer to be found through re- 
search* The extensive research conducted in i^opes of ^determining teach- 
er effectiveness has not been very lliiisiinatlng* The completed research 
of hundreds of teacher effectiveness studies has not altered the position 
that teacher ef f ectivaoess Is related to personality in soce way. 

The desirability of an objective and reliable Treasure and predictor 
of teacher effectiveness hardly needs any elaboration vlihin the field 
of 'educational research. Desplfe the rn^ss of researct» conducted to date, 
there is hardly any conclusive evidence to the nature and ?neans of 
identifying teacher competence. Broadly speaking, the various types of 
teacher effectiveness and competence evaluations can be divided into the 
following categories: (Ackerman; 1954) ^ 

1) studies based on the expert opiniofi and consensus of judges 
as to the characteristics and prerequisites of competency 
and efficiency. 

V - 
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2) st^idles using school gr»de»» ptmctic^ teaching grecef 
«a4 ratings of studexiz teaching as the criteria of^ 
teaching efficiency 

3) studies uslr*g supervisory in-service ratings, self- 
ratlxigs and ratings by fellcjw teachers as the criteria 
for teacher cosi^etence 

4) studies usin«^ ?upii cpinion and reaction as tbe cri- 
teria of leacfeer effectiveness 

5) studies using measured pupil change as the criteria 
of teach|ir cot^pete^ce 

it is generally assus^d that the uiti::iare criterion of teacher e£- 
fecti-veness is change in pupil behavior (Mitselt i960). Even where other 
criteria have been used it is agreed that fhey are only proxiskite saeas- 
ures of the ultlssate £oaI of pupil chas-ge* Whatever the criterion used 
Id trariitional teacher effectiveness research, the detersination of 
teacher effectiveness seeks to answer the basic question: '*Do pupils 
behave differently f roiL what they wuld have if the influence ol a par- 
ticular teacher bad not been felt?** <Acken2an» 19S4), 

A brief description of the atteispts issUe to determine the relation- 
ship betveen teacher behavior and pupil change dts«:leses . the traditional 
researcher*s concern vith a nu?rl>er of variables. The initial steps are 
usually directed tovasrd a systc^-nat^c control and aeasurejs^t of teacher 
factors that are thoughc to conation pupil change. Pa^t In^stl gators 
have usually devottid their attention to teacher attributes such as in- 
telligence, values, attitudes* interests, «8^* ttaiaing and experience, 
social relationships » aptitudes t per&pnallty characteristics, etc. 
Measurement ot p^pll chki^e la usually arrived A,t hy the application of 
pre- and post-test procedures utiiizltig ^ahdardized achievetsent test»t 
aptitude tests« pupil <;ueationnaire«, tests' of factual infonnntion, «>r 
sotne combination of these; Fe*^ att^^pts have been tr«;ditionally mde 



to measure pupil change Xn cerm^^ ot ar^itudes, i.^ytxeat^ ^ and other 
affective educational objectives* The JlrMil ste}!\^ in the research 
process is asusiiy a study of the rel^tToxJ^ betveea teacher factors 
aud pupil Whange using various corcelatl«^al\ procedures . Where sign!-- 
Ilcaat relationships are reported, they arVoViittle value in helping 
one understand the exact nature of teacher efnsiciX P^P^ Perhaps 
a brief sumsGary of some of the past research finJuIgs w:fll serve to 
famillarijse the reader with methodological consi*pations, the tradi- 
tional teacher variables studied, and the conflioting results often 
r^'^Npbtained, In each study cited^ the criterion o^ teacher effectiveness 
is 60i»e measure of pupil change* . • 

I. ASe of the teacher 

A» Ilolfe (1954) found no significant relationihip between ^ 
the age of the teacher and pupil change as measured by 
the administration of achievement tests before and 
^ after instruction in a three week unit in citizenship* 

.8^.. Brookover (1945) found that pupil gains in information, 
as measured by an ^chieveisent test in U*S. history, in-- 
creased vith the a^e of the teacher up to the age of 
thirty-'eight. After this they decrease, the greatest / 
gains were iaade by pupils whose teachers ranged in age 
from twenty-seven to thirty^eight. - 

11^ Attitude of the teacher towards teachers and teaching 

A, Rostker (1945) reported that the teac^^^ attltudle 
* Towards teachers and the teaching pi?ofession, as mea- 

sured by the l^leager Scale for Heasurihg Attitudes 
Towards Teachers and the teaching Profession^ is sig-- 
^ hificantly related to pupil change as measured by 

scores on achievement t<2^sts. 

, . B. La Duke <1945) reported no significant relaticnship 
between pupil change on tests of social studies in- 
formation and teacher's scores on the Yeagcr Scale. 

C. Cotham (1945^, found no relationship between short 
and long terms pupil changles and the teacherVs acr^ 
titudes towards his work as measured by a battery 



of personality tests. (Bemrcutor Personality In- 
ventory, Rudlsill HScale for t'b.e Measurement of the 
t Personality of Elementary School Teachers, Washbunie 

Social Adjustment Inventory) \ 

\ 

III* Training of teachers ^ 

•* 

A* Hall (1964) found that teachers prepared in a pro- 
fessional teacher education curriculum were rac^d 
as more effective by administrators and other teach-- 
ers and brought about more significant gjaine in pu- 
^ pil achievement than teachers lacking standard teach- 

ez training experiences • . 



B. "Gabrielle and Deignan (1968) found that teachers 
ing a professiorml education sequence indicated 
poorer und'irstanding , of individual differences and 
behavioral principlei^, as measured'by the Mlnhesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory, when compared to a con- 
trol satsple of non-rteachers and MTAI norms. 

, C. Davis (1934) reported that students of teachers who' 

\had not had speciali;^ed training in the subjects 
^ which they taught ^sc6red higher on subject matter 
achievement tests ttjaxi did studensis of teachers >?ho 
had received s-uch training. 

Against the background of ^:^,esearch results on teacher ^ompfetence 

and effectlven^s one begins to question what the traditional teacher- 

education curriculum had to offer the prospective teacher, and whether 

the teacher education curridiilum provides the prospective teacher with 



knowledge that can Result 4/n significant pupil change. Most teacher 
preparation sequences are/ decidedly means-oriented. They attempt to 



provide the prospective teacher with suggestions* regarding what he 
might do in the classroc^m. The futility of^ tiie ^approach becomes ap- 




parent when one stops to assess the basis upon which the process sug- 

gestions are usually selected. Having' little ei^irical or theoretical 

grounding (as is indicated by past research) , mos t "deslrabile" teacher 

behaviors are rarely, if ever, demonstrated to be related tol the ma^or 

task^of the teacher, b;ringing i^bout learriing in pupils and rither simply 

reflect someone *s intuition regarding how tc^che'rs should act 
O 61 
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Over the past ten years the adequacy and ef f Iciency ^of teacher 
preparation have beeh questif^n^^id rev^stedly by^ articulate critics both 
vithin an<J outside the profession*. Vitriolic criticisms leveled at 
the content and relevance of conditional curricula preparing American 
elementary and secondary teachers have, for the most part, gone un- 
heededr Sarason's (1962) conteation that teachers are ill-prepared 
for the complexity of their^ task in guiding and Stimulating children's 
learning is a case in point. He maintains that teachers will tend to 
handle children in the classroom in much the same j^Ja^-^-as-^ey were 
treated in the course of their professional tra^fiing. 

Recently, in certain teacher education circles, an attempt has ' 
been underway tc recognise the basis upon which teachers are trained* 
This attempt ts characterized by the position that, otheY things being 
equal, a competent teacher is one who is skilled in changing his stu*- 
dents' behavior in pre-specif ied directions. On sets of identical ob- 
jectives one^ might expect the competent teacher to produce learning, 
e.g., higher post-test performance, more reliably than an incompetent 
teacher. Validation of a performance test strategy, in which teachers 
sfeek to bring about particular operational changes in their students' 
^earning is currently being sought (Popham, 1965). Underlying the as- 
sumption that effective teaching is demonstrated through pupil change 

, ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ " " t ■ 

'. / • * . ■ • ■ 

is the inclusion in many teacher training programs of models for the 
preparation of educational objectives (Bloom, 1956;, Mager, 1962; Gagne^ 
1965; Beck, 1970). 

Exposure to the pre|mration of educational -objectives is currently 
being ' included in most courses in ^educational psychology at the under- 



I 
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graduate level. This inclusion seems consistent with the observed 
increasing emphasis in educational psychology texts on learning anc? 
motivation and decreasing emphasis on human growth and development 
and personality since 1954. Educational psychology has traditionally , 
been viewed as an important course in the sequence of teacher prepara- 
tion by educators and psychologists alike. However, in keeping Vith 
soae critics pf professional education courses (Bestor, 1955) — no 
educator or'^psychologist has yet been.able to prov^ that exposure to 
educational psychology leads to better teaching. One would be indeed 
hard pressed in surveying relevant research^ literature to find one iota 
of evidence to contradict this^ assertion. Even the more obvious- aspects 
of whatikeachar training programs and educational psychology are be- 
lieved to offer prospective teachers, e.g., understanding individual 
differences, application of certain principles of learning ia changing 
pupil behavior, have failed to find research support (Gabrielle and 

Deignan, 1968). Investigations of the attitudes expre^ed by Students 

. • ■. ' .... - \ ' 

and teachers toward courses in educational psychology indicate tKat they 

■ •. ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ "■ .' i ' 

see educati6nal psychology as an invaluable contribution to their pro- 
fessional training (Harris, Kiefert, Darby ^ 1969). However, this does 
not indicate that exposure to educational psychology as a part of 'teach- 
er education, has any effect on teacher ^behavior. 

Any jJuS</Lfication for the Inclusion of educationai psychology iv 
a teacher preparation curriculum obviously rests on two fundamental/ pre- 
mises: 1) that the nature of classroom learning and the factors in- 
fluencing it can be reli^.bly identified, and 2) that such knowledge 
can be both systematized and transmitted effectively to prospective 



teachers (Ausubel, 1968). Perhaps a third premise might be added, 
3) that exposure to educational psychology has some effect on teach- 
er beha^ar in the classroom. Research evidence to data has not ade- 
quately supported any of the above , /amises. Educators and p^cholo- 
gists* definitions of educational psychology and their op^ini6ns con- 
ceming what it has to offer prospective teachers varies widely (see 
Watson, 1960 and Colardarci, 1956Q* With no common rationale for in- 
cluding educational psychology in ■^.sequence of teacher preparation 
courses, and no demonHration of it>»^f f ectxveness on teachet b^^havior^ 
accomplisHment of educational objectives and effective employm^[it of 
pi^chological principles, one begins to seriously question th^ b^is 
for its Inclusion in prospective teacher curricula. 

Most psychologists and educators would agree that psychological 



principles and research findings, particularly those derived from lea m- 



ing theory, * have an important place lit- education. This becomes apparent 



^^to*anyone who browses through a random sample of educational, psychology 
texts « This same view is not supported by public school teachers rat- 
ings af the^i^facticality, validity, and applicability of research find- 
ings toyrhe classroom (Rums^iein, 1971). One would infer from the prac- 
ticing ceacher^s frame of reference that traditional psycho ^Logical prin- 
ciplear cannot be directly applied^^-fc^the classroom without losing some 
of their validity* Tc would seem that much intervening research of an 
applied nature is necessary before theoretical principles of learning 
cw be transformed into principles of ''teaching. I' Psychology as a sci- 
ence has been criticized by B. F. Skinner (1968) for creating and per- 
/petuating a large discrepancy between subject matter traditionally 

/taught in educational psychology and its applicability to teaching and 

* ■ - - ■ "i» "* 

effect on toac|ier^ behavior. 54 
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. . ,The beginning ^teAcher receives np professional 
preparation. He usually begins to te^ch as he him- 
self has b^en taught, and if he improves, it is only 
in Che light of his own unaided experi^ence* High- 
school and grade-school teaching is taught primarily 
through apprenticeships, in which studlsnts receive 
the advice and coujisel of experienced teachers. Cer- 
tain trajde skills and rules of thumb are passed along, 
but the young teacher's own experience is to be the 
major source of improvement* . .Any special knowledge 
of j)eddgogy as a basic science of teaching is felt to 
be unnecessary. * • 

i • • • Pedagogy is not a/^restigious word. Its 
low estimate may be traced-<ui part to the fact that 
under blandishments of statistical methods, which 
promised a new kind of rigor, educational, psycholo- 
gists spent half a century measuring the results of 
teaching while neglecting teaching Itself. They com- 
pared different methods of teaching itself. They 
.compared' different methods of^^^^tMching in matched 
groups and could often say that one method was clear- 
ly better than another, but the mexhods they compared 
were usually not drawn from their own research or even 
their own theories, and their results seldom generated 
new m^hods. Psychological studies of learning were 
eqiikxy stferile -- concentrating on relatively unim- 
Tnt details of ^ few typical" J.earnin&r situations' 
as the memory drum, the maze, t^€"''91js crimination 
box, and verbal ^'problems.'* The learning and forget- 
ting curves that emerged from these styraies were never 
useful in the classroom and came to ociupj^ a less and 
less imptsftant place in textbooks on educational psy- 
^ chology. Even ^ today many distinguished leayning theo- 
rists insist that their work has no prac^pirC5a][ rele- . 
vance. . * L 

The argument presented above by Skinner seems essentially based on 

the historical failure of learning theory, as traditionally presented 

by educational psychologists, to provide a psychologically relevant 

basis fofl:eaching practice. Disillusionment regarding the relevance 

and useftiinessv of learning theory" for prospective teachers h^s 'been res 

ponsible for thfe recent emergence of ' theories of teaching^' thitt are 

independent, of theories of learning. N. L. Gage •cites .the historical 

record In arguing that theories of learning have had very little ap- 



plicability to and influence on educational practice, wl^etH^^p^^ 



J 



tlonal psychology textbooks, in courses 
or in c/veryday operations of classroom 
thffi theories of learning are "inherent 

IT . 

• ipscr action and should therefore be rep 

Fd( example 9' he states that: 

\o . . .while theories of lee 

an organism learns, ^heorl 
\. the ways in which at(R)ersot3 
\to leanK . .To satisfy tfc 
education, theories of lea 
Aieir head" so as to yielc 
(Gag^. 1964) . 

r The undeniable\hortcomings of lea 

traditional educati9nal\nsychology coui 

herent" limitation in the applicability 

al practices. The criticistrfe of educat 

seemed to be motivated by theVobservatl 

school learning theory does npt\deal \WL 

curs in the classroom. This situation 

the failure of educational psyphologi^ 

plied research in actual classroom si^tt 

tent of educational psychology courses, 

etc., it appears that educational psych 

practice of extrapolating the theories 

clK/logy to explain the problems ^f clas 

limited way, this supplies the rational 

terest in and evidence to support the e 

on* teacher behavior, If educational ps 

tence as a requir^ent in the teacher e 

have practical relevance for teachers i 



to teaching methods. 
He argues further 
svant for problems of 
theories of teaching* 



L with the ways 
ihing deal with 
2s an organism 

demands of 
t be **stood on 
of teaching 



>ry» as presented in 
5t necessarily an "in-? 
Lng theory to education-- 
:hology offered to date 
ie prevailing brand of 
id of learning that oc- 
itly the product of 
jct the necessary ap^ 
*n one surveys the con- 

literature in the field 
lave succumbed'-^bv the 
i^s of experimental psy-- 
oiing. Perhaps, im a 

lack of researdi in- 
educational psychology 
Ls to justify its exis- 
:urriculum if it is to 
Ld and thus render the 
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tfeAcher more effective in maximizing learning outcomes. If It is not t 
hj replaced by courses in preparing instry^ tional objectives and cheor 
les of teaching, it must begin to critically examine (through basic 
classroom research) some iippo r tan t issues* Among those deemed Impor- 
tant by this and other critics are: 

1) Why hats cias;f room learning theory undergone a decline and reached 
the point where theories of teacliing are preferred in accomplish- 
ing ediicational objectives? . 

2) What are the principle factors influencing school learning? 

3) What prinqiples^^of classroom learning exist that can be taught 

. so as to have relevance for the teacher In accomplishing educa- 
tional objectives? 

4) Are the kinds of learning that take place in the classroom qualita- 
tively different from those that take place in the laboratory, or 

- can all learning be explained by the same basic principles? ^ 

5) Is educational psychology a field in its own right with its/own 
basic theory, research problems, and methodology, or does Zt mere- 
ly consist of direct application of general psychological prin-- 

and meth^*t-'t:Se3ucational problems? 

6) Should research workers in educational psychology follow a "basic 



science" or an applied ap 



broach? 



7) Does educational psychology^ave ariything to offer that is not 
implicit in common sense notxpas of teaching? 



8) Does there exist Wdlg^^ between "professional" educational 
psychologists andl^lSsStQo^i "teachers concerning the Importance 

^of educational l^y^hblqgySand t^^ and validity- of its 

content? Ifsoj what catn done in designing the teacher educa- 
- tion cun^4fr(^^um to redu(j4Jp^is discrepancy? 

9) Does educational psychology have aiiy lasting effect on teacher 
behavior? y 

10) What justification is there for advocating tba^T^educational psy- 
chology constitute part of the preparation of prospective teachers? 

In the absence of valid answers to these basic questions by educa-- 
tional psychologists, it appears that teachers can only adopt tw6 alter 
native patterns in searching for successful teaching praictices and prin 



11 

clple'^ of Itiarnlng. They can either rt.*ly on trradltlcaal cducatlon^il 
n)lklore and on the precepts and examples of .their own teachers and 
colleagues, or they can attempt ^to discover effective teaching through 
trial and error. • • which Is maybe what haa^i^vays been done. 



I. 
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Institutional Design: An Administrative Approach* 
Judd A* Katz 
University of Georgia 

No matter what initial apprs^ach vc profess as to the maintenance 
of behavior, especially the behavior that Is developed in educational 
Institutions, we must give credence to the fact that behavior is strong-- 
ly Influenced by the consequences that it generates ot" that follow a 
student's response; sonje even go so far as to say that behavior is a 
direct functlon'of its consequences. One may be a die-hard Skinnerian 
and rocus his complete attention on the external events of an institu- 
tion or be complptel; Humanistic and devote much time to searchkig out 
the tnnef caverns where iiy^ homucul us resides. In either case, research ' 
md data point out that great success lies in the manipula^lop ^f environ- 
^i^entai contingencies. Efficient teaching is a function cf, the proper 
manipulation of events which pervade the classroom; ' 

gducational re^jearch is steeped with proposals and critiques, but 
yj:6«&e is also an emergence of new topics which faU under the categories 
of classroom design, con^tlngency contracting, and^ educational engineer- 
ing whicti I would like to extensively examitle^ not only through* the 
role ot t&e school psychologist but through the role of the adcilnlstra- 
tor as well. I for one cake the position of the behavioral engineer and 
I cite tw<> articles in tlxe literature. The first Is '*Tl^e Normal Sources 
^^"^^^^^^^eical^^^X^^ by Murray Sid^r (196O0 the second is 

•nrtiy Te^^^ by b/f<. mnner (1965>^Sid^^ data is extrfi^CTfed - 

totally from^laborati>rjr events in the analysis of conditioned suppression 
which is the application of a noncorttingent aversive schedule overlap- 
ping contingent reinforcement schedule. Sidman noticed that a water 



^deprived organism would reapond to water relnf orceDOnt for bar pressing 
but would Kcop when a noncontlngent CS conditioa for shock was intro- 
duced. This is conditioned suppreslou* When c,hft time for S*^ was re- - 
duced and CS for shock in^rea^ed, the organise would respond during 
the CS shock Interval andZt^e discriminatory behavior would break down. 
Is thla-a pathological occurtenceT or sotuething peculiar within the or- 
ganism? Sidcjan says nb^ The reason the conditioned suppression res- 
ponses break down is due/ to the temporal relationship between the per- 
iods of contingent relnlorcen^ent and noncontingent ahock. In intersub- 
Ject replication, i% w/s found that air^ater-depptyed subjects would 
receive 90% of the allowed reinforcement • This mekns that ci^irlog per-- 
iods of longer S^y trials and short CS and shock, conditione^uppres- 
slon woidd occur/ but during periods of short trials and long cS 
and shock, conditioned suppression would not occur* Sldman could con- 
,trol the suppression trials by manipulating the external events, namely 
the schedule. Siriiaan sitated, "This breakdown of the behavioral baseline 
is. the kind of phenomenon that suggests pathology. . .(the behavior) 
was certainly bizaxre, but we were able to show that even the most 
bizarre ,perf onnances were under the control of orderly and nsanlpulable 
factors. In no sense did they represent deviations from lawful behavior 
As e proponent of Sidican, my concern* is with the environnfental structure 
in an educatiorii^l^^^ing. 

Skinner*s article, "Why Teachers Fail/Vfarallels Sidraan's approach 

^ - - . _ • * ' ■ 

of environraenUT oahip^ia^on. 5kinnar-.expl^^^^ the failure of.hurian 

learning undfer environmental circumstances which are not conducive to 

learning. Just as Sidman examines the short duratr^on of reinforcement 

schedules that produced unexpected behavior. Skinner examines the sparse- 

ness of feinfprcement and abundance of aversive stimulation that sur- 

72. » - 



rounds the student in the cUi>Hto^* Th^ yngolnj^', process ot teacbtog 
iti byp^issud by the greater tntcrent In the schocvl pUr.t» personn«il 
aud equlfment* says Sklener, A ^ood teacher is considered «s cm who 
knows, his subject nu»ttt?r end 1« in&er^sted in it. Any special knew- 
ledge of pedagogy as a basic science of teachir<g is ielt to be unnet- 
essary* fiuman behavior is f^r too complex to be left to casual ex- 
perience; the teacher ni^eds help, In^ particular, he needs the kind 
of tiolp dffered by a scientific analysis of bel^avlor. The help is 
available, aa can be seen in the works of WrraW (1963) » Pren^ck 
(1959), Homme (1969), Wolf (1968) jMtxTKeller (1963). 

Terrace's contributloiv^s in errorless dlsirlwlnatlon, the pror 
graming and presentatrlon of stiraull so as not to confuse the subject, 
Preroack unaoxr^red. the ptihclple of riiinforclng events that ?»alntain 

beh^ivior^ This principle aHow5 teachers to preseuc free time or. a 

» . I ^ . . • 

pleasant task /^s a reinforcement ai opposed to coMstlblos which have 



been criticized in classroom use. 



Homme capital! eed on the Premack 



Principle and designed whole classi^odm regimen on reinforcing events,' 
Worf has ^tensively invaded the world of proper classroom "manners** 
by designing token cultures to shape proper attentive behavior, ^and 
Keller has penueated cUrriculuxQ design by. introducing the progxansocd^ 
course, a'^ys^em by whitish a student not only^studies at his own rate; 
but is allowed access to lectures, deisonstrat£©n$:::;^tta^ on 
the basis of prevlousNan^ccess ^^^^ 

VJith all this great research going for us, where is the problem? 
The prpblep- sterns from the fact that those in the know are not alwavs 
those -in control,* ElfiiJae:U:ary and secondary learning institutions be^ 
come isolated trom the mainstream of educational^ research. Goolsby 



aad Frary (1971) havt; ir;clr<?cHrf"sBwri tUt sotz^ ins^lrucicns Li^coz^e 



so IsolatC'd ihat :he cea^-fT^^^ir^^ina levels and rzacher^tlc 
in spetit^r ^lezen:.ar/ schools are jusc a few years above the student 
itsvels* ?ro:^ie-->? Itke these should net go 'jh5^te:;ted, c^TT they do be-- 

» 

puse the ac::iai5tratiOT» is sot oriented toward pointing out breakdowns 
ixi U-arjilng procedure ar*d is not receptive to new ideas. It is the ad^ 
sinlst ratior* that ::u3?. be ccr.vinced before any in^rover^erit caa be Dade 
in the school* Since the superintendent is in charge of the principals 
and indirectly in charge of the teachers, any educational design to 
be utilised z^-^ist be ^pprC^ arid understood by the superintendent. Now 
the critical question Is brought up. , Kow r.uch leeway would the school 
psychologist have ^ith the present school administration? Even though ^ 
the school psychologist say have sope excelieac ideas about educational 
deslgia, the success or even the itDpiessentation of educational design de-- 
pends on the support of the administrator. Halpin, in his book "Tneory 
and Research in Adxsinistration" (1966) defines six administrative cll- 
laatvs which exi^ In school systems • Those climates were derived fron 
Halpin^s qrgar42aa.onaI Clitaatc Description Questionnaire. The clitaates 
are labeled op^n, autoaoroous^ controllild, familiar, paternal and closed 
and they define the adrfnistratlve conditions vblch cake the working 
environment of » school* Kiil pin's point is that ycur vork, your re-- 
> ■ «^arch, even your ^point of view are ^Imdit a direct function of the 

adflxini^strative point of view of proper nana^eaeut atrd education. Young 

personnel vith brigJit ideas can become quickly blunted If they are 

. . ■. ■;..;L ' : , ■/.-■^X-. . •. ■•. \ \' ^ . . .. .. - . .- ' 

fBtt of the iidi-ong AciKjinistrative clitnatc. Skinner's view was that 



and Hayes* (See Appendix 10 accuaulation of pertinent school. orob- 
lens bears this out. Out of 66 itens of i-ajor concern to school ad- 
ministrators, 802 are strictly system oriented and 202 are education 
oriented. Can you imagine being in a controlled cliinate, concerning 
yourself with mostly syscen problems when you would like to do educa- 
tional and psychological research? Of course, not all cliiLates are 
highly controlled uvt why l^ave it up co chance for school system 

pment. Is there a possibility of slowly converting the adsiinis- 
trati ^ hi erarchy into a iac;.e educationally oriented structure. This 
is th/ problem I 'would like to investigate, ay hypothesis being that, 
in order to have a full thra?;^ngoing educational progt^^is defined 
by Skinner, Keller, et.al., the idninistration must be more education- 
ally oViented ojr advisors in the forn of schcdl or educational psy- 
cho lo gist S^^aujBt be able to advise the adadnistration on a coxspatible 
level in the supervisory chain. 

' The same parallel can be made in U.S* industry. A corporation 
president has a staff of departjcent heads. These directors are spec- 
ialists in their fields of finance, sales, program planning and quality 
control (See Appendix II). 1 would like to draw the relationship bet- 
ween a school psychologist and a quality control director* Bot^ posi- 
tions (See Appendix III) concern themselves with the .quality of produc- 
don, one a business conmodicy, the other an educational service. 
Both job descriptions possess a high deg- <i of overlap as defined by 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (1965), but more than just a 
dictionary, dscree i both jobs should be devoted to the Integrity of 
providing the public with the best service they can give. Since a 
parallel ejsists between job futjction, « parallel should also exist in 
adtniniBtrative autliority. Thei^s^chool psychf>logist, rauSier than being 
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on an administrative leve^ ' ' 

--th a,teacher. should hold a. . 
position ranging v^./.. , .s<ivi^cry 

g --...in the levels of curricula advisor . 
«nt superxntencfnet. As he sit. ' '^'^-^ «^lst- 

^^'^-^ psychologist 13 ... 

ordinate to the director «f 

-ec.or.of special services; the dire^-tor . 
—ices is parallel to a pr^nc^Pa- " ' 

" • ^^e^ucaticnal desis. 

".-i wHe totea pole . '/ 

Hu^e. sidaaa and Skinner -^rr-^ ^ 
show us that b*.h. . ' " desperately to 

" '"'"'''^^ ^^--ge and education are an . 

—or o. st.de t" "'^^"^^ -^""^^-^ 

We rese rr r^"^^^"^ -^^^ — 
^ research cerived by a cr^K^^, " ^ 

" o> a school psycho ioeisr -fo ^ 

ia the/^dtdnistrative chair rn<. . 

... J ; ; " - 

more can we afford? 
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1. The Board of Education has approved a plan to adc bathrooQ facil- 
ities to a saaool faiiiiding. The board xsenber appointed to the 
building. ccrriLirtee has stated that he viU delay it as long as 
possible. 1 have been told to proceed fay the si^rintendent 

2» Ve have children participating in Title I projects vho are author- 
ised to have dental vork done. These are small children and par- 
ents work and cannot take them to the doc tar • Someone r 'St ac- 
company them to the office • !To funds are available to i^ire some- 
one' to take care of these children. 

3. Property tax: This type of tax is a regressive tax, therefore, it 
is inequitable and not realistic. It is also extreniely hard to 
adaiinister fairly. This is a major problem since education, espec 
Islly in Georgia, derives much of its ihccne from this tax. 

A* Lack of differentiated staffing in both assignments and salaries 
in educ^tipn poser; a major problem. Does not allow for rewards 
or incentives for competence find additional work in his area. 

5- Student preparation in afeas of reading, for example in earlier 
grades v / 

6. Joining teachers' organizations. 

7* Relationships with non-teaching staff. 

8* Orientation of nev teachers . 

9# The educational sequ^ce does not include the necessities of life 
for survival. In relation to the above statement, I believe that 
no student should graduate from high school without knowing how to 
swim, change a tire, write a letter asking for a job, determine 
the foods that make up a balanced diet, how to fill out an income 
tax form and other necessities needed in our d^ily lives. 

' 10. A large percentage of students have very little initiative too 

achieve Educational goals of students conflic:: with goals of teach- 
ers and parents. Commtmication between teacher-student .and parent- 
student have changed and created conflicts in classrooms and homes 

11^ One of our eleventh grade studenti has failed several subjects for 
two consecutive years. This Student has been in our school system 
Since the first grade, and his testing scores have been a little 
below average throughout his school career. His parents have 
become quite concenied and are insisting that the school do some- 
thing CO "see that my boy graduates.** 

* 12. One of our teachers complains constantly to a custodian about the 

way he cleans and maintains hftxr t issroom. This has lead to sev 

* eral personal clashes between their. , 

13* In my tenure as a teacher and administrator, I have noticed the 

lack of so-^celled concerned personnel who fill the ranks as teach- 
ers ^ This ranks as m^jor problem since anyone with a college ' 
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education can apply ar.d receive a teaching certificare. £c=:e res 
trictions should be placed on ths applicants » and they should be 
under close scrutiny for the first coupl^of years. Masy condi- 
tions vould inprova if the teachers vere,-4 i^etter organised and 
closer screened group* 

Passing bond refereaduns - Because of the great need for ne-.' 
school plant buildings, it becooes irperrtiv^r to pass bond refer- 
enduias in order to finance their cost, 

i-roviding vocational trai^^g for the mentally retarded who is 
lost when taught at the usual pace. 

Scho-^ls that have a certain program designed around a key perscn 
instead of designing a program and then using special con;pecen- 
cies of people to implement the program. 

Few school adninistrators have the time or take the tir:e to work 
with the student body to identify th*; educational objectives cf 
the school system. 

School finances to include the high cost of athletics* 
Race relati:^ns 
Student autocobil'-i- 

A coajor problem for the seventies will be in obtaining adequate 
financir.;^ for quality education program. 

It will be extremely difficult to ineet the skilled training needs 
of the expanding Aiuerican economy in the seventies* 

The educational complex is going to have problems in developing 
relevant standards for the EQeasureaent of accomplishncnt in -heir 
systems. 

Guidance personnel not interested or motivated in regard to coun- 
seling students to enroll in a vccatlonai course » if and when a 
student is interested in vocational subject, 

Why is it necessary for the State Department of Education to re- 
quire a teacher to take the NTE and the score is used to determine 
salaries? 

Due to the fact that rnany colored children and a portion of th^; 
white students have been socially proinoted through elementary and 
junior high school poses a big probleai to high school teachers 
arcund graduation time. Should we continue to do the saoe? 

Inability to keep qualified m^iintenance personnel due to low pay. 
(No more iBon^y is available) ♦ 



?. 

25- L'^CTiZzix always .^ver t jzg^z -i-^*^ zo :r€C-^..r.t z.tT.t* zT.az^cs by n^iin 
cfiice. 

Ih^ rare in tr.^ U.S. is drcp::r*g fr.ar-:''*. Tr.e pre.:..-/-", fc^r 

peep:-: in :r.^ ec^c^cicnal field wii: : .. c^^ vhai ;:.:es- 

si:ral al:emativ€rs will available In ten v€^..6. 

30. Eve-r? v:.-n the ir.strucciu:;al program is veil plar.r.ed : a schcc^l, 

scxe zeacl.tzs are Ir. ccr.pt:rer,L ir. relating che Ir.str prcct-ss 
tavjw"rildr<i:r. . The pre": ler is determining vhat alternatives are 
iivallablc in dealing with these teachers, esp<;ciaily if they ar4e 
tenured. 

3** Teachers cannot kecip up - .:r. innc.va:ions in ecucatlcti- How can 
adeqtiate In-ser^^'ice progc^c^s ::e proiti^e^^anc then hov can teacn- 
ers be encouraged to take acvancage of these: Hov can ^ice be 
provided cur:n£ the school day for siich prof^ssicnal 'activity? 

32* There has been too jtuch negative publicity a:id cr:.ticisc of school 
prograc'S, Hov can school personnel irprove comn^uni cat ions so tfjat 
bett^ji public relations can exist in the cozsunity: 

33, Integrating a vcciational progras vith acadetjic pxcgra::: in out 
secondary schools . 

Is local support for public schools likely to coatlnue at ac-ut the 
saasfi rate and, if reduced, vhat nay or 237 not be soae of the coo- 
sequences? * 

35/ One probies that concerns secondary school people Is the breakdown 
\ of the fafcily unit. ^Many students encounter faudiy problems and 
pressures thus decide to Dove to another area of the state or siay 
move into an apartoent with friends. Iliis situation places school 
officials In a situation where they must deal with students having 
difficulty or causing trouble, and at the same time deal with par- 
ents yho have no control over the stu^lents or knowledge of his 
activities ♦ * 

36. In our society, sttdivlslons spring up quickly. The difficult 
coDes wheh a school proKam must aj>peal to several and sons^tifc^s 
hundreds of mini or fra^euted cor^nuaities. 

37t Teach^ci salaries are low in some areas* 

38 • Lack of parent interest Ijo the schools* 

39. Friction betwiien black ^nd white teachers* 

40. l uacher cooperation vith the administration, in their enforcement of 
school policy and rules. Ek* sDoklng, dress codes. 

41. Sue hands in homework which she copied froin Mary. ' 
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To r.eip t- -i^cnts establliY* relationships vich facu. counselors 
anci dc^ .0 that they kncr« to tufa to vh4n they r^eec hi:lp or ad-* 
vice* :;ci tc faced with a prcblec, large or s^ali, aad -".ot >,nov^ 
a soui cr-ey ieel tney c^n tura to for help. , . 



Hov to .5 away w4th the stigta that still pray on sose cinds tha: 
Area Technic. I Schools are Just for the high school drop outs cnly? 

H^^ntal tralnlr^g of --thich tUo school er.desvcr to do is ^ooz fpyo-^.'^^s 
prfcvaii:r.g hc^re, but'tbere is another type cf training ttat "snr -^Id- ' 
t«\e plcic^ nc^^ alsjD (SPlRItwAL) if t:jan is to live in abuncancv \ofi^ 
ar»d here a:, vard* How can this tactfullv be lacooperated^; 

£ducatlor*al background of students, 1 . . 

No provisions for inssruttors to keep cvrrer^t* in their speciaifv 



Consideration for enployi^eat of a vocational-technical educator is 
based preirarily on his experience. He, is hired da a twelve aonth * 
contract. After a few years of teaching he finds that he is getting 
I ' hind in the latest technological advances nsade in his field. In- 
dustry provides short tens (on^ or tvo weeks) training sessions for 
the purpo«>e of training personnel in changes road^ in their latest 
products. Tie najority of these training sessions are free. Som 
companies wil . even pay expenses for these sessions. How caa the 
classrooms instructor best con Ince his supervisors of the need for 
staying up with the latest Innovations, so tba^^^thsit^ill provide 
for the instructor to attend industry training sessions? 

Inadequate staff for providing needed support for instructional 



With the stipulation that the block and wh t?? should be ratioed in 
each schoor according to the ccssDunity^s black to white ratio; I'he 
question, v is this tc be effectlvoly done? 



To give st.^ents some say as to the quality of instruction that they 
rece^rved irMi^ given proi jsscr. 



areas. 



staff. 
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J^ck steals ^ camera 'froi; tbt aud:.Q vls'^i rccc k-j-f. selLi. it at a 
locAi sbcp. He is caughi and cc::,:esses. 

Sc. Ist^ejrlcckir.a t-.^"^ curricuitrr. r^eiveec .„ ac^clc a::d vocalic Su5- 
j€ccs Ir^ c^rh and English, 

S'>. Lack of parent c.-)operatlor;^ ccacerr^ng :;cst' desirable tducatioa 
for the ch 1 Id • 

fcC, Vandalp^ is as increaslr^g pr-plet:^ th^t «ncer:;5 school cfflcials. 
Buildings arts dasaged supplies and equlptseni scoleti aid cost 
to replace* this less dips deeper isuo the already lasuf x icie^jt 
school fau^I^c. 

I . 

6/ - s^-^iac is b^*lng cone to tiake cQ4trse work icte relevatst to degree 
•t^iing pursued. 

62. Tbc ptyli-teacher ratio is roc large» excej^ possxuiy iix schools 
with special fedr^al fundiag. How can the s^verage teacher iseet 
the Deeds » especiaiis of the disadvantaged cl * Id, is the areas 
of reading? 

63* Rapid growth in technology is bringlag about changes is every as- 
pect of our lives. The problems for educators is determining what 
skills and values our adults of the future need to learo now in the 
elecseotary schools, 

6A, Inability to get schifii buses to cHool or* *lr:e, Bxises are j^rr*- 
vatcly owned and parents pay far the cliildrets ridings 

65. Mr. Hayes, as of now, that's it. 

66. Providing quality transportation for rural students on the limited 
funds of rural couuties as an ever iiicreaslng nujsiier of city stu- 

* dents Qove into rural areas* 
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A Selection, of ^^a*o^ I. S« B:iSlr^ss Organisaclcn Tables 
Iccorpcrat ii;g A Quality Control Division and r.dvisors 
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John J* Vance 
Univfcrrslty of Georgia 

The position taken Ir. this paper revolves around three factors: 
change as a p t.> r r-d r, t and tnergi^ing force in our society, tht.^ neces- 
sity to deal with and effect the flow of this change, and the role cf 
the School Psychologist in this change as seen froa a Field Tneory 
position* 

The central idea of the Field Iheoty position is that objects In 
a field take on their dynar^ic character as a result of their position 
In the field, toies are therefore responsive to and dependent upon 
definitions of their settin^gf There is then a distinction between 
the enacted role and t:he expected role. 

These concepts My in part explain r\*riad role conceptions and 
role conflict that face the School Psychologist. Each training in- 
stitution has its definition of role, the school systets has its defini- 
tion and the School Psycholocist has his self-definition, 

# 

The roles and functions as reviewed in the literature are frequent^ 
ly contradictory and boundless in scope. T^ie later aspect Is well Il- 
lustrated by oco writer *s definition of the School Psychologist as 
•'trained not only in Abnormal and Clinical Ps^^chology but, . .expert 
In Child and Adolescent Developir.ent, differential p^^ychology^ measure- 
ment and evaluation, social psychology and group process, personality, 
learning, motivation, research and experitaentation as well as educa- 
tional methodology itself." 
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This author vi^vs the prthezz role definition of the School Psy- 
chologist as reviewed in related literature p^rtalr.ir^g to requirerrents 
of training ir.:*titut ior45, potiition pup*:r:i or School Psycholcgisrs , and 
survey::; of or; the job functions as cor\sititing oi tvo r;ajar orientation 
pathology oxiented anc grcvth orienttd, and four ruijor role dcflaltioti 
the Clinician, the 7<zZteTf tht Acade-ric Model* and the £ducatior*al Fro 
gran^ter. The Clinician adopts the rredical a)cd<il: individual diagrosi 
and trcatc^er.t. He is pathalogy^or iented and therefore wre interested 
In personality ditsorder^ and their ren^cdiat ion. Tlut Tester functions 
as an evaluator to place children in special education classes. He is 
pathology oriented and limits his function to diagnosis. The Academic 
Model functions chiefly as a scientist and prof esriionai consultant 
rather than serving directly. He is the transmitter of psychological 
krjovledge and skill found in research to the context of the school. H 
is a problem solver but solves the problems through consultative ser- 
vices rather than direct intervention. The Educational Progranixier is 
H ii veloprientalist , He is growth-oriented as opposed to pathology 
oriented. His main emphasis is in planning educational programs for 
children. The accent is on designing learning experiences appropriate 

to developn^entai levels. He disregards niediv:ai diagnosis and attends 

Ik 

to educational handicaps. His position is usually high on the adminis 
trativo hierarchy, 

A brief review of the growth and evaluation of one particular 
psychological service located in Phoenix, Arizona may serv^Svi il- 
lustrate both the divergent roles and role ccnflicts of School Psy- 
chologi|5ts. The Qilld Study and Consultation Service had its origin 
in 1952 in Phoenix, Arizona, It developed five main areas of function 
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ing vhich are related to the role definitions presented previously. 
Ttie five are^ are: 

1. Child Stiidy — essecitiaijy a clinical approach to 
learning difficuitits for vh5.ch ir.t«llt;ctual and 
personality evaluations are needed. 

2. Ccnsultaticnr^-occurins:: in two r-ajor areas: (a) 
pypil oriented prcblerss, sit^ilar to Child Study* 
but the pu-pil is not seen by the psychologists, 
(b) schooI-orier*tec prcblen;s related to grading, 
curriculum:, instruction, etc. 

3- In-Service Training — sesinar type of teaching, 
application of piiychological and mental health 
principles to the school setting. 

4. Research — cxperis:encal psychology with a very 
practical approach to school problems, 

5. Coranunlty Sen-uces— drawing upon sociological 
factors relating to broad needs of far:ili<?s and 
the functions oi conaiiunitv services* 

A questicniiaire wai^ developed to evaluate the effectiveness of eacli 
of these fiw areas. There vas a five point scale froa 'cost icpcr- 
taat*' to **least iirportant'' and ^'tnost effective" to "least effective/* 
A total of 560 questionnaires were distributed to 110 administrators^ 
300 teachers and 50 school nurses. The questionnaires were also coni- 
p]eted by the Child Study staffs 

Of those Items composing the child study category, school person-- 
nel rated all items (except pupU and parent counseling) in the upper 
half of importance. Ail school personnel ranked the interpretation 
of diagnostic studies to parents as the single^ most important function. 
Identification and assessment of the exceptional child was ranked sec- 
ond in importance. None of the raters ranked therapy or co^jnsellng of 
pupil or parent as an important function of the School Psychologist* 
Consultation services as an area of functioning was rated second in 
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importance by the Child Study psychologists^ although teachers rated 
it fourth ar.ci adttlnisiracors fifth. The functions incluc^cl in the 
urea of ir--ser/lce training v<»re ranS<.ed thirsi by p^;ycholo^lsts and 
teachers jnd -^^econd ty adwinU:tra!:or£, The research rcl^ of the 
psychoiogibt ratt:d fourth in irf ortanc-t by adiz^ir^istr^toxs ar^c 
fifth by teachers . 

This study v^s pre<»ented to illustrate th-at divergent roles 
are tolerated and Mintained h; the educational structure^* The pre?- 
ference of rol<* bV adniinistrators and teachers was that of diagnos- 
tic study of indlvidtjals . How effective will the school psycholo- 
gist be in producing a total therapeutic environtnent by hu endless 
repetition of putting out brush fires? This function teaches too 
few, too late, and has little irr^sact on effecting educational outccres. 

The School Psychologist is relegated to his diagnostic role by 
the structure of the educational systen* His inost eff«3Ctive cleans of 
changin;^ h\% role to have the fartherest ir.pact on the educational 
structure itself is to place himself in a position in the hierarchy of 
the adrtJinistrativc scaff vhich has roost control over the functions and 
operations of the educational systetD. The title he is assigned is of 
little importance as compared to the authority and decisio^ making 
role he plays. His training in diagnosis, rcciediatUon and develop- 
ment of therapeutic educational progratns will be implemented through 
changing the essential structure and processes of the educational 
system* 

The School Psychologist is an agent of change re?;ardless of 

which of the many roles conferred upon him by the educational 

structure he chooses to assume. The question is vhich role allows 
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foe the s^st signif l?^a^.t omc-j^e of his ccr^rributlcns t?^ rhe educa- 
ticjaai process* Ft;rhsps f ;;;:crionir;g as an agenr cf ch4r:g€ any 
pasirion which p^emlts the establ; shrer^t of a school trr/.-i rcr*r.fr. : ir. 
vhlc^i grovtr. ar.c c<e'^<:lc^z.^rx o: each chile nurturtc :;nd nc^rishf'C 
is 3 r,ect:ssar>* trahsitorv role ft^r tht-^^ school ;:svchologls t . 

At present he is locked ir* rsis role by the patr.tirri and s:ructuro 
of the educatior*al systcj:^:. Hi^ role is prescribed by the ouilc^ks ard 
at£:itud<i?s of adr:i:ii stratior* and teachers. A change In the systen; brings 
changers in positions and roles and the changed Interaction alters 
way participants arc f<;eling. ''The general fonsula^ stj?^ted by 
Goodwin Watson in ^'Social Psychology'*, runs structure-process-attitude 
— S-P-a/* Perhaps vhtn the structure is c'nar.gcd the functions of the 
School Psychologist Clinician, Corisultanc, Diagr.os tician, Ecuca-- 
tional Prof;racr:er vi21 have greater effiaicy. 

The School Psychologist is concerned with change but his en;pha?.is 
must be on directing planned change chough the productive use of hit' 
psychological insights in the investment of his energies toward d^^vel- 
oping new and productive patterns in the educational structure. Con- 
cern oaly with pathology and relegated to the role of diagnostician 
alone wastes bis energies on correcting pathologies and not contribut- 
ing to the health of the sytteuiS as a whole* 

A therapist can be concerned with the health of the total indi* 
vidual not just the diseased parts* The School Psychologist in a 
decision making role can attend to finding ways in which the subparts 
of the educational system can be related more effectively to the whole. 
When this has been acconpllshed, the health of the system will produce 
the energy and creative acts to maintain itself. 
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Change it.'Ci^T soci€:ty is <i reality. To effect plarj:e<: direct^ 
icnai chatig€ is often a slov ar.d Iabv-r:ou,s task. The his tor/ of :he 
vioitr.t Cfc wOr* s t c i-^vr-s th«r <*xti'^'S t/^"-^ i^T'*. to shcv that Ss^c^cl 
Icttracticns thJt prccetd fro::, the att::-;^e^ o: individual^ -r-cneii-^s 
effect th^ syste:i but r:i rt- cfter. do n:>t . 

Ir*stl t -ti;:T;£: exist whi-cr. perpetuate tr.ezselv^s as ins tit uticas 
ar*d r.o icr.g«rr ^t^erve the purpcse^ for vhich they were intended* Bur- 
eaucrticies prc;:u::e bureaucrats vho produce nore burcaucrac it^v"- , 

The ■'educat ior;al system ^nd tht* totnl social systc-r. are so in-- 
terrel^ted .^nd Interdependent th-it tach is vhat the oi:.C!r h^as n^de 
It. Neither^ caa poini the finger of blar.e at the failure cf the 
other* 

Social a>'.encie^ engaged in the *'hclc:ir.;: pre f\.ss irn;. Fsvcholcrv, 
Medicine, Sociolo^;; cal ly related fields, and hducut.on each divide 
society into its pa holi-gical parts ^ind oach 3dt*.lnisters his :>pv'cial 
therap^^utic trca trr^er.t . If each tri'^atrt^.-nt vere rr^ b*:v.f^i icial a-. 
clafrx'd> there sliould not be a probieni reruining in the country* 

the conflict of ideologies of Individual prof essiontils Is iti^eif 
a contributor to the conflicts in society* 

Oitegcries, roles, classi f icatlon-^ are necesi^ary for cor!:nunica- 
tion and theoretical considerations but they have becorse accepted as 
reality not as the symbols they are. How does an individual divide 
hltnself into a psychological being, an educational being, etc. He 
is being. His health is neither aentai nor physical. It's simply 
health. 

The helping prctetsiorj. in protecting their individual identl- 
tiesi have gone far afield from their original purpose^-to holp, 
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It has beea the purpose of this pap^t to define a r.tr-? tole for 
tne School r'^ychoiogis: . It Is ir. a vay cor,t radictcr>^ to def:lr-e a 
T'Ole when the ^SZztiQZ. of roles ^eezs to ^tir^^^Iate the vcr* pre'::: I ^r- 
they were ce-^irn^d to solve. ?-rIes are ficrit;cu5 .ind n*-ci?>;:*arv 
£riiz:evork;. vnich starve a^i guldeii for an indivicual to f--c;cticr. , 
Tniiry artr syrr-bols of reality aor reality itself and iahw^^ld be chan^rc 
and elliLlnated vhen they nc Iccger serve a put^osfr. 

The School Psychologist is a char.ger and his position m the au- 
n^lnlst rati structure dfcterr.intr^^ the spread ar.d effectiveness of 
his char*^:in^: ability. But as t^e clian^^^-'i the structure a::d protc'.^:^ 
in which he exists his role sust change or it beco-cs a stale ldi'oio^;;y. 
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ACCOUNTABILin- IW' EDUCmON! Wm^^ 
J. Leon Oalton ' 
University o£ Georgia 
« of opinion among advocates of accountability is chat 

faith in our educational institutions. The accept- 
•»9oi programs chat canifioc be de... ustrated to have provcable 
uorth Is no longer the rule. To substantiate this lack of faith in 
our educational institutions, exponents? of accountability' are pointing 
to decreased spending by local school boards, failure of school bond 
referendiw to gain voter approval, and the reluctance of the general 
public to accept by testitnony alone the notion that schools are doing 
a "good'* job. 

Some degree of credibility must be lent to these claims in sup^^rt 
of a system of educajrional accountability* At the same time it is over 
slxaplistic to say categorically, as cjost supporters of accountability do, 
t bat. there is a loss ofvpublic trust in our educational institutions. 
If one is to argue frocj , this reasonlTig for a systera of accountability 
let hipj be equally fervent irs recognizing a declining faith in all our 
institutions. So what's new? 

^ ^P^rJiaps it would morp, ineaningful to ask what part of our educa- 
tional structure the public has lost confidence in since an institu- 
tioa does not consist of a singular component* When we ^jonsider the 
idea of loss of faith do we assume the public has lost confidence in 
the victual physical structure of our Institutions? Various research 
studies have shown this to taake a difference in the maimer and amount 
a student learns* Are. we talking about administrator^, teachers^ sup-- 
port pex^^ncl, texrbuok publishers^ or perhaps students? Then what 
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abotit"the more abstract features of an institution such as philosophy, 
goals, Qurriculum, and if| ^;cifi^l programs?^ It seems reasonable to '^rgue 
that proponents of educat.loMl accountability could not indict the 
whole^system on such vague ^roiinds without specifying exactly where 
there is a loss of faith in the system. If the to^.al system is opera-- 
ting that poorly then perhaps it needs to be abandoned in favor/of a 
more workable system. If accountability advocates have no other clear 
system to propose, then it seems risky to make such sweeping Inferences 
on such thin evidence about the actual state of educational affairs. 
In short, the people who support accountability should be more certain 
about ''what is" before they say "what ought to be.'^ 

Declining public trust in our educational institutions Is usually 
postulated as an external reason for accountability. External in that 
pressures* for a more quantifiable educational system comes from a de- 
manding tax-paying citizenry. Internally there 1^ a move by forces , with- 
in the system Xniostly college professors acting as. consultants to govern- 
ment sponsored programs) to professionalize education through accounta- 
bility. 

The reasoning behind such a move is presumably to enforce a higher 
standard of academic rigor in education so that it might be in a moi-e 
favorable position^to be considered a profession. It is true that ed- 
ucation Is quite ^4adily referred to by members in the field as a^ pro- 
fession. However/, acceptance of education as a profession by^individ- 
uals outside th^ field seems to be widely questioned. 

Furthermore, it is not likely that any system of accountability 
will lead to a professionalization of education through an explicit 

^' ' ^ ' ■ ' 
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set of principles and practices. A well defined set of practices 
has not been nor is It likely to be established in education as in 
medicine' or law. Education is a much more ambiguous field than 
other professions because ot its many borrowed terms and bastardized 
cr .:epts. Another problem is that sheer numbers of individuals in 
L. id, as opposed to a small number in other professions, make 

agi cement on standard procedures and practices an impossible situa- 
tion. At the sam^ time the very heart of accountability is based 
on the control of a set of educational procedures. But education 
by the nature of its structure resists such control. 

Then too, one must remember that educators have a ready made 
clientele. Students do not come to educators because they voluntarily 
want their services as they do in other professions. 

The vast majority of individuals enrolled in our educational 
institutions do not have the option of selecting school X, program 
Y and teacher Z because they bdst fulfill their particular educational 
needs. In essence educators do not have to demonstrate competence, 
unless we assume that teacher education programs weed out the incom-- 
'pmtent, to build a^,elf-sustaining practice. The clients for the 
practice are already established before even a novice practitioner 
of education has one day's experience. ^ 

To ask what will happen to a medical doctor if his patients are 
never healed is not the same as asking, as some accountability advo- 
cates propose, what will happen to educators if their children do not 
learn? A doctor will soon be without a practice. Educators will 
retain their positions regardless of what happens to their students.. 
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To be blunt, attempts to professionalize education through accounta- 
bility is analogous to beating a dead horse. It is no no avail. 
How is Accourvtability to be Defined 
The spectrum of accountability is multicolored. Every spokes- 
man either for or against accountability seems to havfe his own unique 
conception of what the topic really means. A reader investigating 
the subject for the first time*"is immediately confused with a host 
of different views, schemes and definitions. Where to turn next to 
unravel the tangle of definitions is a real question those interested 
in accountability must face. With relatively little effort one could 
locate over fifty different definitions and types of educational < 
accountability in the professional journals and literature. Goal, 
process, teacher, outcome, pr;3gram, transactions and cost are all 
modifiers that precede accountability. A philosophical analysis could 
be written on the meaning of these words alone For the sake of 
' brevity, suffice it to say that this maze of words contradicts the 
principle of filarity and^ quantification for which accountability 
stands. The reader of accountability is left to "his own inferences 
and intuition as to what each word means and how they interrelate. 
Are intuition, subjective impressions and unverified testimony not 

^. / 

what accountability is fighting against? / 

i 

To say that the definitions of accountabXlity have been vague 

and imprecise is to understate the problem. It might be more appro- 

priate to ask a clear understanding of the^problem is possible 

considering the complexities of the term. The problem seems to be * 

that accountability is very much like other ^abstract virtues such as 

patriotism and goodness. . It is easy to say X am for it but when you' 
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ask what it is you are for you cannot say. Accountability Is not 
amenable to factual description. Therefore, if educational accounta- 
bility is not readily definable do we need to introduce another amgi- 
guous concept Into an already overly ambiguous field? Alktn (1972) 
says, *'How can a word that literally means everything mean anything?** 

An unanticipated ramification of this lack of clarity has been 
that accountability has taken on a negative connotation. School 
personnel, especially teachers, feel that accountability is being 
used as punishment for not competently performing their jobs. As 
a consequence teachers are resistant to its implementation. The 
essential question then becomes whether or not accountability can 
be implemented if teachers are not receptive to the idea? 

Accountability's Major Focus - 
Holding Teachers Responsible 
Accountability comes under a multitude of headings and disguises* 
The confusion over the vast number of such definitions has been pre- 
viously -mentioned in this paper. Since teachers seem to be most dir- 
ectly affected by the trends of accountability the current issues 
relating to teacher accountability will be singled out for analysis 
and discussion. 

In practically all systems of accoxintability Lessinger (1970) 
has pointed out that teachers are held primarily responsible for 
outcomes, hence the term' outcome accountability. 

Outcome accountability is the most widely emphasized form of 

educational accountability. It is synonymous with the concept of 

holding teachers responsible fox what happens in their classrooms 
. ) 
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as a result of an education process • It is fraught with Inconsis- 
tencies. 

Outcome Accountability 
Barro (1970) said accountability means that people operating 
a school system "should be held responsible for educational outcomes - 
for what people l^arn/' This statement is typical of others found 
in the literature on educational accountability • It has a scholarly 
ring but its vagueness renders it practically meaningless. Inherent 
in the statement is an overwheisning lack of specificity • In fact, 
Barro 's statement reminds one of the same questions encountered^ by 
a homosexual from Khartoum who carried a lesbian to his mot^ room. 
The question is who has the right, to do what, with which and to 
whom. Simply stated, what people are responsible for what part of 

■A 

the "elusive thing" we call a student's education. 

For example, how much of the total responsibility for educating . 
someone lies with the school board, superintendent, principal, guidance 
counselor, classroom teacher, parents, or that someone himself • Is . 
it not reasonable to assume that each is accountable to some extent 
for a certain aspect of the educational program? Then proponents 
of accountability might be wise to specify, in something other than 
a vague hierarchy, the extent to which each is responsible. 

Specifically, who will say exactly what the teacher's responsi- 
bility is for a child's understanding of arithmetic computation skills? 
If practice sets are, assigned by the teacher as a necessary part of 
becoming skilled on the objective and the child r-efuses to do the 
practice exercises then whorls responsible? Gan the teacher be held 

accountable for this child!S apparent lack of motivation on some vague 
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grounds that she is an uninspiring educator? What about the parents* 
responsibility? Is it their duty to monitor every homework assign- 
ment given to their child? 

Then occasionally real dilemmas occur* Suppose a publisher of 
instructional materials distributees a product thor ^u r^-^ ' ' - 
ficiency in arithmetic* computation. All uiaterlals are used in pre- 
cisely the specified way but the child's sikills do not increase* 
Who is to be held accountable under these circumstances? The publisher 
because the materials did not do what they purported to do? TJie 
teacher because of somie unverifiable bias against the materials? 
The system curriculuiri specialist for advising that the materials be 
bought? ' * 

Cons(eiquently,. to advocate accountability is not just to advocate 
an all embracing generic term. Accouittability actually means account- 
able for what, accountable to whom and .accountable for how much. 
Implicit in the term accountability is that someone knows what others 
are accountable for« Otherwise people that support such a system 
would be putting themselves in the awkward position of being for 
son^ething but at the same time not knowing exactly what it is they 
are for. 
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To vhom, for what\^ and for precisely how much are the most 
fundamental quest ioits that must be answered before a system of edu~ 
cational accountability is to have sustenance. The less obvious 
discrepancies which will be analyzed in the following >presentation 
reveals even more difficult problems before we presume to hold 
teachers accountable for educational outcomes. 
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Paramount among these problems is how to resolve differences of 
opinion among teachers and administrators concerning the relative 
laportance of desired educational outcomes. is r ' 

assume? tl ^ m^i w^ieir widely divergent views on education 

are going to emphasize different skills and abilities. The followin.; 
is illustrative of this point. One teacher may feel the need to 
Exr^ss the acquisition of knowledge, another the understanding of 
R;enerallzations and concepts, another the synthesis and applicaticrr, 
aind yet another the critical judgment. This divergent emphasis an 
wdiat sho^uld be taught leads to some critical ques^o-ns regarding 
the goals and objectives of education. Which of these skills is 
to be considered more important? Who decides which ^ne is to recetv; 
priority? What percentage of each should be emphasized and is this 
percentage unifo^fm for all subjects in each grade level throughout 
t;he entire school system? Is the same criterion reference to be 
applied to each teacher's classroom regardless of \hea: level of stiii- 
dents? Again, at the expense of redundance, could teachers agree 
on the emphasis and priority of educational outcomes? 

Presuppose for a moment that they can. The problem of evaluarion 
nosff comes to the forefront. How are educational outcomes mos t' ^>.f tLtJi 
evaluated? Educators, perhaps for practical reasons such as lack of 

skills in test construction or time pressures, depend almost en tirw^y 

■ , / 

on nationally-normed tests to evaluate student progress and the re 

/ 

lationship of that progress to teacher competencies. However, to 

mafce judgments aboAit student achievement and teacher abilities bas« 
r 

on a sta»dardl2i»d t-est^ is to involve one's self in highly ctwestican-- 
able practice. This is true first of all because the nationally-noinMad 
test is in its^f a misnomer. A nationally-normed tsest ustially means 
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nhc *korms were established on a few thousand students in the urban 

ers of the North, a sniall :^>ainple in the mid-west, and the remain- 
der in California. lX)es this really mean the test is nationally-- 
normed? Can the students in Crawfordsville, Georgia be accurately 
evaluated by these standards? 

In fairness to standardized tests they can not be all things 
to all people. The problem does not lie with the tests but the 
manner in which they are used, A nationally-normed test usually - 
provides only a single, global measure on a very genexral objective. 
Therefore^ these tests may fall to assess ohjectlvea that relate spe- 
cifically to a certain school system if they are not selected and 

used with caution. For instance, it is possible for a teacher to 

/ 

be very effective on any number of objectives with her students but 
this effectiveness will never be recorded by the very general assess-- 
ment of a standardized test. In many cases these tests are simply 
tQO insensitive to pick up the minute but nonetheless important 
educational goals • Klein (1972) said "using a nationally-normed test 
to evaluate teacher performance and student achievement is like using 
a bathroom scale to weigh a letter for its correct postage." Cer-- 
tainly the obtained results in comparison to what is really the case 
ate open to question. 

Some proponents of accountability counter this argument by say- 
ing that educational goals should be defined narrowly so they readily 
lend themselves to measurement* Just as there is a danger of mea- 
suring too broadly there is an equal danger in defining educational 
goals too narrowly for the sake of measurement. This danger is that 
educational outcomes will become so constricted that they fail to 

contribute anything worthwhile to a child's education, 
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Implicit In the foregone discussion Is that accountability can 
be implemented only in areaa where valid and reliable criterion have 
bejBO developed for each specific educational goal. Otherwise edu- 
cators open themselves to all kinds* of perfectly logical attacks 
that accountability is a feasible way of imposing educational res- 
ponsibility . 

Accountability advocates would be hard pressed on logical and 
empirical grounds to show that they can accurately measure ^uch 
fundamental notions as acquisition of information and knowledge of 
subject matter. What about accurate measurement of the more intan- 
gible goals of our educational programs of which the following are 
e>;emplary? 

1. The student's ability and confidence in himself to apply 
abstract subject matter learned in the classroom to con- 
crete real life situations, there is a difference bet- 
ween knowing and doing. 

2. The student's feeling that there is worth in doing the 
subject matter once it has been mastered. 

3. The student's motivation and pursuit of the subject 
matter OT>ce the formal instruction h^is been stbpped. 

While it is at best difficult to measure knowledge and informa- 
tion, it is practically impossible to assess motivation to learn, 
application of knowledge, and personal usage of ideas learned in 
school. 

But, suppose for a moment that we do have sufficiently valid 

and reliable instruments to measure our educational objectives. The 

question now is to specify what is a yearns progress in a year's 

time for student X» in class Y, at school 2? A year's progress in 

a year's time does not mean the same to a teacher whose class begins 

the school year below grade level as it does to one whose class begii 
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the school year at or above grade level* Proponents of accountability 
counter this argurneat by saying that statistical adjustment for initial 
differences in student abilities resolves this problem. Are we to 
assume from this that the analysis of covariance or multiple regres- 
sion statistical techniques can adjust for differences in the quality 
of living standards to J^hich different students are exposed? What 
about the amount of understandiag and support students receive from 
parents to pursue their educational interests? Can statistics adjust 
for the* rewards or punishments children receive for their motivation 
to learn? 

A year's progress in a year's time with all of its confounding 
variables is no simple educational matter. Yet it^s onejthat cannot « 
be disregarded when educators attempt to implement a system of educa- 
tional acr.ountability • 

Summary 

Regardless of what method or system of educational accountability 
one feels best to strengthen our schools it is llKely to be fraught 
with' difficulties. Yet these problems have no clear cut answers . 
because of the diverse nature of the field of education. A particular 
problem of any accountability system seems to be the efliphasis on mea- 
surement and^ evaluation with an ensuing loss of quality of teaching 
and learning. Literally, some accountability schemes require so 
much evaluation time that little is left for instruction. At the 
^ame time this seems to be contradictory since the ^im of accounta- 
bility is to strengthen rather than to. weaken our educational system. 
However, in recognition that the aim of accountability is to strength- 
en rather than to weaken our educational system. However^ in «cogni- 
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tlon t^iat the ain of accountabillry Is to inprove and strengthen 
education it Bhould be continued. But if we presuiue to assign res- 
ponsibility to educators for what happcn^^ to students via some 
vaguely defined educational process then taany questions must first 
be aosvered* To whom, for what » and hov much are seeioingly simple 
questions; howev^sr, when these questions are applied to accounta- 
bility they take on a complexity hitherto unmatched in education- 
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